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The  Putnam 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
2  West  45th  Street 
just  west  of  5th  Ave. 


London 

24  Bedford  Street 
Strand 


Librarians  Agree 


that  the  service  given  by  the  Putnam  Library  Department 
is  remarkable  in  INTELLIGENCE,  EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY  and  PROMPTNESS. 

This  service  covers  supplying  ALL  BOOKS 
new  and  old  wherever  and  whenever  published. 

The  Department  is  always  able  to  draw  upon 
the  comprehensive  stock  of  the  Putnam  Book¬ 
store  to  fill  Library  orders. 

From  the  huge  collection  (30,000  volumes)  of 
Old  English  Books  many  desirable  items,  not 
otherwise  available,  can  often  be  secured. 

Lists  of  proposed  purchases  promptly  priced. 

The  Book  Service  of  the  Putnam  House 
extends  to  nearly  90  years 


sutnams 


February  15,  1927 
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To  Be  Published  March  1,  1927 


JUDAISM 

in  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era 
The  Age  of  the  Tannaim 

By 

GEORGE  FOOT  MOORE 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Harvard  University 


For  many  years  this  authoritative  work  has  been  impatiently 
awaited.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  date  is  fixed  for  the  first  of  March  and  that  advance  orders 
will  be  accepted  now.  Librarians  will  find  it  not  only  an  outstand¬ 
ing  piece  of  scholarship,  freighted  with  wisdom  and  mature  learning, 
but  a  work  so  lucidly  written  and  so  interesting  in  its  details  that  it 
will  appeal  to  thoughtful  readers  who  do  not  boast  a  professional 
occupation  with  the  subject. 

Dr.  Moore’s  work  represents  Judaism  in  the  centuries  in  which 
it  assumed  definitive  form,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  tradition  which 
it  has  always  regarded  as  authentic.  In  the  Introduction  he  sketches 
the  external  and  internal  history  of  these  centuries  so  far  as  religion 
is  affected  by  it,  and  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  sources  on  which 
the  presentation  is  based.  The  chapters  on  Revealed  Religion  are 
meant  to  make  plain  at  the  outset  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Judaism  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  applied.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  parts  treat  of  the  Idea  of  God;  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  God;  the  Observances  of  Religion;  Morals;  Piety;  and  the 
Hereafter.  Volume  I  contains  564  pages;  Volume  II,  500  pages. 
The  list  price  is  $10.00. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

80  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SONS  CO. 
LIBRARY  BINDERS  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  made  Library  Binding  a  specialty 
and  all  our  Binding  is  done  under  our  own  supervision.  .  .  .  We  im¬ 
port  direct  from  England  the  Pigskin  for  the  one-half  leather  bind¬ 
ings. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  Sr.’s  Booh 

Mr.  Rademaekers  tells  his  secrets  of  46  years’  experience  in  his  book  to 
be  published  early  in  1927,  entitled  “Library  Bookbinding,  the  Care  of 
Books,  Old  Documents,  Etc.”,  with  118  Illustrations.  The  price  is  $10.00. 

Order  through  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  Trade  Selling  Agents. 


ARE  YOUR  BOOKS 

“BOUND  TO  DRESS  UP  YOUR  SHELVES” 

WITH  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  DECORATED  BACKS 

WHICH 

ADD  BEAUTY 
GIVE  VARIETY 
AND 

INCREASE  CIRCULATION 


One  librarian  writes : — “I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  attractive  the  last  box 
of  books  received  was.  I  am  sure  the  readers  think  so  also,  for  I  find  them  taking 
out  books  never  looked  at  until  now.  So  please  accept  our  thanks.” 

F.  J .  Barnard  &  Company 

LIBRARY  BOOKBINDERS 

368  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


February  15,  1927 
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Scribner’s  Library  Department 

Supplies  the 


BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 


Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


BromBak  Bcek 

INTERLAKEN  ART  BUCKRAM 

A  Cloth  Made  Especially  for  LIBRA  RY  and  LAW  BOOK  Binding 

Art  Buckram  is  a  Very  Heavy  and  Strong  Cloth,  Insuring  Durability 


17  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  following  Interlaken  Agents: 


New  York:  John  Campbell  &  Co.,  28  Spruce  St.; 
Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  71  Duane  St. ;  Gane  Bros  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  106  Lafayette  St. ;  Thomas  Garnar  &  Co., 
Inc.,  181  William  St.;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co.,  77 
Duane  St.;  Fred  M.  Stewart  Co.,  298  Broadway;  U.  T. 
Hayes  &  Co.,  74  Gold  St. 

Philadelphia :  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  116  North  7th 
St.;  Schulte  Bros.  Co.,  51  North  7th  St.;  J.  L.  Shoe¬ 
maker  &  Co.,  15  South  6th  St. 

Boston.  Marshall,  Son  &  Co.,  Corp.,  226  Purchase 
St.;  Charles  T.  Wheelock  &  Co.,  226  Congress  St.; 
White,  Son  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Atlantic  Ave. ;  The  H.  Griffin 
&  Sons  Co.,  99  South  St. 


Chicago:  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  600-604  West  Van 
Buren  St. ;  Gane  Bros.  &  Lane,  815-823  South  Wabash 
Ave. ;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co.,  701  South  Dearborn 
St.;  Fred  M.  Stewart  Co.,  538  South  Clark  St.;  Slade, 
Hipp  &  Meloy,  Inc.,  119  West  Lake  St.;  Thomas  Gar¬ 
nar  &  Co.,  Inc.,  121  West  Harrison  St. 

Cincinnati :  Queen  City  Paper  Co.,  515  Eggleston 
Ave.;  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  221. 

St.  Louis.  Gane  Brothers  &  Lane,  200  North  3rd 
St. 

San  Francisco:  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  500  Howard 
St,,  c/o  American  Type  Founders  Co. ;  U.  T.  Hayes 
&  Co.,  51  Clementina  St.,  c/o  H.  W.  Brintnall. 
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HISTORIC 

ISHIPSi 

A  New  Edition  of  a 
Splendid  Recent  Book 
for  Boys 

By  Rupert  Sargent  Holland 

The  stories  of  the  most  famous 
ships  of  all  times,  with  accounts  of 
the  battles  and  voyages,  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  captains,  and  the 
lives  and  adventures  of  the  crews. 
The  remarkably  fine  colored  illus¬ 
trations  are  noteworthy  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  so  reasonably  priced. 

“This  historic  sea-pageant  is  one 
of  inspiration  .  .  .  supplemented 
by  a  rare  series  of  illustrations.” 

• — Boston  Transcript. 

“Even  landlubbers  would  enjoy 
the  book.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

“A  glowing  portrait  of  the  famed 
ships  and  voyages  of  history. 
Magnificent  illustrations.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 

4to.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  in  color.  $4.00 


ANIMAL  PALS 

i  Edited  by 

CURTIS  WAGER-SMITH 

ANEW  edition  of  this  extremely  popular  and  valu¬ 
able  book  containing  the  best  of  many  stories  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  during  their  True  Animal  Tales  Con¬ 
test.  These  stories  were  selected  by  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune,  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  and  C.  Emerson  Brown. 
This  edition  contains  several  new  stories  and  a  number 
of  new  photographs,  as  well  as  the  previous  material. 
The  royalties  from  the  sale  of  the  book  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Pennsylvania  S.  P.  C.  A.  in  their  work. 

Printed  and  bound  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  first 
edition.  More  titan  forty  illustrations  from  photographs. 
\2mo.  $1.00  ( Reduced  from  $1.50) 


MACRAE  -  SMITH  -  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  :  -  :  PHILADELPHIA 


(' Garden  -  Sport  -  Nature) 

BOOKS  on  the  OUT-OF-DOORS 

A  Catalog  of  Best  Books 

A  carefully  selected  list  of  about  160  books  on  Garden  Planning,  Flower 
Growing,  Vegetable  Growing,  Trees,  Wild  Flowers,  Ferns,  Birds,  Butterflies, 
Insects,  Astronomy,  Wild  Animals,  Camping,  Fishing,  Boating,  Sports,  Dogs 
and  Pets.  Ready  to  reach  your  library  on  the  first  day  of  Spring — March  21st. 

Good  to  give  out  all  the  year  round.  How  many  can  you  use,  imprinted? 

Quantity  Rates  for  Libraries 
20%  Discount  on  Immediate  Orders 
100  copies  $6  700  copies  $30 

200  “  10  1000  “  42 

500  "  22  5000  “  200 

Beautifully  Printed  in  Full  Colors 

FOR  LOVERS  of  the  OUTDOORS 

R.  R.  Bowker  Company  62  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


February  15,  1927 
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[The  Atlantic  Monthly  Bookshelf  Is  Now  Available 
—  Without  Charge — To  All  Libraries 


Heretofore  The  Bookshelf  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  chiefly  to  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers  and  has  contained  each  month  the 
book  reviews  and  advertisements  from  the 
magazine,  as  well  as  an  original  article  on 
problems  of  book  distribution. 

Now  at  the  suggestion  of  several  of  the 
larger  libraries  of  the  country  The  Book¬ 
shelf  will  be  provided  to  all  libraries  and 
library  book  selection  committees — on  re¬ 
quest.  Additional  material  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  to  cover  the  new  readers,  such  as 
a  survey  of  the  methods  of  book  selection 
practiced  by  the  various  libraries,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  extent  of  library  circulation 


enjoyed  by  a  diversified  list  of  popular 
books. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  assumed  by 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  as  part  of 
its  duty  to  its  readers  and  its  adver¬ 
tisers — as  well  as  to  the  book  stores  and 
libraries,  where  they  are  brought  together. 

There  is  no  desire,  however,  to  spread 
copies  broadcast,  uninvited.  Librarians 
who  feel  The  Bookshelf  would  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  them  and  their  selection  committees 
are  accordingly  asked  to  send  notation  as 
to  the  number  of  copies  needed  and  the 
names  and  addresses  to  which  they  should 
be  mailed. 


Atlantic  Monthly  Company 

8  Arlington  Street  Boston  Mass. 
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Stokes  Books  of  Unique  Value 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  TEMPLE 

By  SUSAN  GLASPELL 

A  kindling  biography  of  George  Cram  Cook  by  his  wife,  Susan  Glaspell,  which  by  virtue  of  its 
beautiful  frankness  in  telling  of  their  life  together,  becomes  also  an  autobiography  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  woman  writers.  The  first  critic  to  read  it  says :  “The  greatest  book  the  author 
has  written  or  ever  will  write,  and  one  of  the  world’s  great  biographies.”  Publication:  Feb.  28 
Illustrated,  $3.00. 

MIRRORS  OF  THE  YEAR 

Edited  by  GRANT  OVERTON 

An  interesting  review  of  1926  from  many  points  of  view — literature,  art,  drama,  politics,  sports, 
fashion,  social  ferment.  The  book  is  edited  by  Grant  Overton,  well-known  editor  and  critic,  and  in 
it  many  famous  people  discuss  sagely — yet  sometimes  with  a  twinkling  eye — significant  high-lights 
of  our  current  life.  Publication:  Mar.  18.  Illustrated,  $4.00 

NON  TECHNICAL  CHATS  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL 

By  L.  W.  SPRING 

The  whole  fascinating  history  of  iron,  introducing  the  reader  to  the  wonderful  blast  furnaces 
and  Bessemer  plants.  The  author  is  chief  chemist  and  metallurgist  for  the  Crane  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Avrites  from  practical  knowledge  acquired  by  many  years’  experience  with  iron  and  its 
alloys  in  some  of  the  largest  steel  mills  in  the  country.  New  Revised  enlarged  edition.  Illus¬ 
trated,  $4.00. 


ECHO  ANSWERS 

By  ELSWYTH  THANE 

Author  of  “Riders  of  the  Wind” 

A  locket  and  three  charming  women — 
here  are  ad\^enturous  love  and  gallant 
friendship  among  delightful  folk  whose 
lives  flow  through  a  quiet  backwater  of 
London.  3rd  Printing.  $2.00 


HULA 

By  ARMINE  VOX  TEMPSKI 

A  heady  and  sparkling  lo\re-story  of 
Hawaii  that  plunges  the  reader  into  the 
gay  reckless  existence  of  the  islands,  a  life 
of  smoking  volcanoes,  luaus,  wild  cattle, 
horse-racing  and  open-hearted  hospitality. 
2nd  Printing.  $2.00 


For  Young  People 


JOAN’S  DOOR 

By  ELEANOR  FARJEON 

Author  of  “Martin  Pippin  in  the  Apple 
Orchard,”  etc. 

A  book  of  child  poems  full  of  humor 
and  fancy  and  gaiety — town  poems  and 
country  poems,  fairy  tale  poems  and  mother 
songs.  Delightfully  illustrated.  $2.00 


THE  FLAMP 

AND  OTHER  STORIES 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

Three  delightful  stories  with  all  the 
charm  and  whimsical  humor  that  have  won 
so  warm  a  place  for  their  author  in  the 
hearts  of  children.  Illustrated.  $1.50 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Twice-a-month  February  15,  1927 

Book  Selection  Routine  in  a  Public  Library 

A  Study  Based  on  Actual  Practice  in  Libraries,  Prepared  by  Florence  R.  Van  Hoesen,  Librarian 

of  the  City  Normal  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


“A  building  might  be  filled  with  books 
without  there  being  a  library.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  is  no  more  a  library  than  a 
collection  of  lumber  is  a  building  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  furniture  constitutes  a  furnished 
home  or  a  collection  of  pipes  makes  an 
organ.  A  library,  however  small,  involves 
systematic  selection  and  correlation  of 
books.  It  must  be  built  upon  a  plan  and 
all  materials  that  are  to  go  into  its  making 
must  be  chosen  to  fit  that  plan.  In  a  very 
small  library,  as  in  a  very  small  house,  the 
plan  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
essential.” 

AN  independent  study  of  the  subject  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  book  selection  in  public  libraries 
L seems  to  be  justified  by  the  wide  interest, 
a  lack  of  data  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  fact 
that  certain  important  phases  of  the  subject  are 
not  covered  by  the  A.  L.  A.  survey  question¬ 
naire.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  thirty-two 
libraries  of  different  sizes  located  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Replies  from  twenty- 
eight  libraries  form  the  basis  of  the  following 
report  (three  replies  being  received  too  late  for 
inclusion) . 

The  following  public  libraries  co-operated: 
Albany,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Detroit,  Fort 
Wayne,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Knoxville,  Los 
Angeles,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Muskegon, 
Portland  (Oregon),  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis,  Savannah,  Seattle,  Springfield  (Mass.), 
Toledo,  Utica,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  Replies  from  Evansville,  Gary  and  Sag¬ 
inaw  (Mich.)  were  received  too  late  for  inclu¬ 
sion. 

A.  Responsibility 

1.  Check  the  persons  or  groups  who  regu¬ 
larly  make  recommendations  for  book  selection. 
2.  Outline  briefly  the  part  played  by  each. 

In  Cleveland  all  staff  heads  check  reviews  or 
note  new  titles  desirable  for  the  library.  The 


head  of  the  order  department  selects  new  fiction 
and  less  expensive  (less  than  $5)  non-fiction  “on 
approval”  for  examination  and  review.  Main 
library  division  heads  check  lists  or  otherwise 
initiate  orders  for  titles  new  to  the  library,  and 
pass  upon  orders  submitted  by  the  order  depart¬ 
ment  for  more  expensive  recent  non-fiction  on 
sale  locally,  in  both  cases  with  the  approval  of 
the  librarian  of  the  main  library.  Acceptance 
or  rejection  of  “on  approval”  books  is  decided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  book  committee,  from  the 
review  presented  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  book  has  previously  been  assigned 
for  the  purpose  of  review.  Juvenile  books  are 
sent  on  approval  at  the  request  of  the  head  of 
the  order  department  to  the  director  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  work,  who  makes  her  own  decisions,  often 
in  consultation  with  assistants. 

In  St.  Paul  the  book  committee  recommends 
and  passes  on  all  non-fiction  except  books  in 
social  science,  fine  arts,  education  and  industrial 
arts  which  are  chosen  by  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  particular  collection;  education,  selected 
by  the  chief  of  the  school  division,  and  juvenile 
books  by  the  director  of  children’s  work.  Fic¬ 
tion  is  chosen  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
readers’  aid  desk,  read  and  reported  on  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  show  independent  literary 
judgment,  and  passed  on  by  the  chief  of  the 
circulation  division.  Books  in  foreign  languages 
are  selected  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
collection. 

In  Springfield  different  assistants  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  specialize  in  certain  subjects. 

At  Atlanta  the  responsibility  for  fiction  rests 
with  the  assistant  librarian.  The  head  of  the 
order  department  is  largely  responsible  for 
lending  department  non-fiction,  except  technical 
books,  and  in  checking  has  in  mind  the  needs 
of  all  other  departments.  The  head  of  the  lend¬ 
ing  department  selects  all  technical  books  for 
her  department,  aids  the  head  of  the  order  de¬ 
partment  in  the  selection  of  non-fiction  and  is 
responsible  for  all  replacements,  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction.  Branch  librarians  make  their 
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own  selection  from  among  books  purchased  for 
the  main  library,  but  must  bring  up  all  other 
titles  individually  for  the  librarian’s  approval. 
The  head  of  the  children’s  room  is  responsible 
for  all  selection.  The  head  of  the  reference  de¬ 
partment  is  largely  responsible  for  all  selection 
and  the  librarian  passes  on  all  orders. 

In  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  “to  each 
special  department  is  assigned  a  certain  fund 
for  book-buying  each  year.  The  departmental 
staff  of  each  special  department  reads  reviews 
and  announcements  of  hooks  belonging  to  that 
department.  The  chiefs  of  the  technical  depart¬ 
ment,  art  department,  music  department,  chil¬ 
dren’s  department,  etc.,  have  final  decision  of 
the  titles  to  be  purchased,  for  their  several 
departments  up  to  the  limit  of  their  budget. 
The  selection  of  non-fiction  hooks  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  library  is  made  by  a  bibliographical 
committee.  The  committee  consists  of  the  chief 
of  the  reference  department,  chief  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  and  the  Athenaeum  librarian 
(who  buys  for  a  special  fund).  This  committee 
has  a  secretary  who  prepares  a  list  of  desirable 
purchases  and  the  committee  meets  twice  a 
month  to  choose  from  this  list  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  titles.  The  list  is  formed  from  re¬ 
views,  from  requests  fom  the  public,  from  sug¬ 
gestions,  from  any  number  of  the  staff,  or  from 
recommendations  requested  of  experts.  Fiction 
is  selected  largely  from  approval  copies  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  staff  and  reviewed  by  them. 
The  process  of  selecting  fiction  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  order  department.” 

3.  Who  is  the  final  authority?  The  libra¬ 
rian  regularly  makes  recommendations  in 
twenty-five  cases;  the  assistant  librarian  in 
twelve;  the  branch  librarian  in  twenty-two;  the 
department  heads  in  twenty-six;  trained  assist¬ 
ants  in  ten;  the  book  committee  in  five;  and 
the  board  of  trustees  in  one  case. 

4.  Are  the  public  allowed  or  urged:  (a)  To 
suggest  titles?  Are  forms  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?  (b)  To  read  and  appraise  boohs?  (c) 
If  so,  how  does  the  plan  work?  The  libra¬ 
rian  is  the  final  authority  in  22  cases;  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  one;  the  book  committee  in  four 
and  the  board  of  trustees  in  one. 

All  of  the  reporting  libraries  allow  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  suggest  titles  for  purchase  and  three  urge 
them  to  do  so.  Some  few  allow  the  public  to 
read  and  pass  upon  new  fiction.  In  Springfield 
practically  all  the  new  fiction  is  read  and  re¬ 
ported  on  by  volunteer  readers  outside  the  staff. 
St.  Paul  is  selective  and  allows  “those  with 
good  literary  taste  and  judgment  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice.”  Boston  also  reports  that  such  a  plan 
works  very  well.  In  Cleveland  the  public  is 
sometimes  urged  to  read  new  fiction  if  their 
opinion  would  be  especially  valuable.  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Youngstown  have  tried  a  similar  plan 


but  say  it  does  not  function  well,  since  folks 
are  not  available  when  books  are  there  to  be 
read,  that  when  they  take  books  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  back,  and  the  criticisms  as  a  whole 
are  not  usually  helpful  since  they  have  not 
the  library  point  of  view.  Twenty-one  libraries 
use  a  special  form  for  recommendations  and 
three  use  regular  order  cards. 

5.  What  use  do  you  make  of  experts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  subects  in  your  own  community,  and 
elsewhere? 

As  regards  non-fiction,  some  use  is  made  of 
experts,  chiefly  professors  in  universities  who 
are  asked  for  opinions  and  recommendations, 
and  for  aid  in  compiling  reading  lists.  Aid  of 
outsiders  is  also  enlisted  in  music,  technology, 
and  the  lesser  known  foreign  languages. 

B.  Process  of  Selection 

1.  Are  book  reviews  regularly  checked,  and 
by  whom?  2.  Indicate  which  of  the  following: 

First  in  the  process  of  selection  is  the  deci¬ 
sion  concerning  aids  to  be  depended  on  for  in¬ 
formation  about  current  books.  This  decision 
will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  the  library 
and  the  amount  of  the  book  fund,  but  the  tabu¬ 
lation  will  serve  to  show  which  publications  are 


generally  checked. 

Number  of 

Publication  libraries  checking 

Booklist  .  27 

Publishers’  W eekly  .  27 

New  York  Times  Book  Review  .  26 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature  .  23 

Books  (New  York  Herald-Tribune)  .  20 

New  York  Evening  Post  Literary  Review  . .  18 

Monthly  Book  Review  .  14 

Additional  reviews  checked  from  time  to  time: 
Literary  Digest.  International  Book  Review  9 

Bookman  . 8 

Nation  .  7 

Book  Review  Digest  . 5 

London  Times  .  5 

New  Republic  .  5 

Boston  Transcript  .  3 

Carnegie  Bulletin  .  3 

Spectator  .  3 

Yale  Revieiv  .  3 

Open  Shelf  .  2 

Survey  .  2 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2 

Nation  and  Athenceum  .  2 

Nature  .  2 

Publishers’  Circular  .  2 

Independent  .  1 

Wisconsin  Bulletin  .  1 


By  whom  is  such  checking  done?  In  two 
libraries  it  is  done  by  the  librarian;  the  libra¬ 
rian  and  heads  of  departments  in  10;  the  libra¬ 
rian,  heads  of  departments  and  trained  assist¬ 
ants  in  two;  department  heads  in  six;  librarian 
and  reference  librarian  in  two;  the  head  of 
order  department  in  three,  and  the  chairman 
of  book  committee  in  two. 

2.  Are  order  cards  made  from  checkings? 
Twenty-three  libraries  observe  this  practice,  one 
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occasionally;  two  make  suggestion  cards  for 
further  consideration. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  books  on  ap¬ 
proval  before  ordering? 

Number  of 


Practice  libraries 

Practically  all  .  7 

All  fiction  .  8 

All  juveniles  .  3 

Controversial  non-fiction  .  1 

Not  at  all®  .  2 

4.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  books  on 
approval? 

Jobber  .  10 

Local  bookstore  .  20 

Publisher  .  17 

5.  What  books  do  you  read  thruout? 

Fiction  . .  20 

Children’s  books .  10 

Popular  non-fiction  .  2 

By  whom  is  such  reading  done? 

Members  of  the  staff .  16 

Assistant  librarian  .  1 

Children’s  librarian  .  3 

Committee  of  citizens .  2 

Librarian  and  heads  of  departments  .  .  1 

Librarian’s  wife  .  2 


6.  What  books  are  examined  by  the  staff? 
Non-fiction,  10;  juveniles,  12. 

7.  Are  books  voted  on  at  book  meeting? 
This  practice  is  observed  in  9  libraries. 

8.  Do  you  send  the  list  of  approved  books 
to  the  order  department  for  purchase?  Twenty- 
one  libraries  accede  to  this  practice. 

C.  Book  Committee  Meetings 

1.  How  ofteti  are  such  meetings  held?  How 
long  do  such  meetings  last?  2.  Who  attends? 
Sixteen  of  the  reporting  libraries  have  book 
committees  which  meet  at  stated  intervals  vary¬ 
ing  from  an  hour  a  week  to  a  three  hour 
meeting  once  a  month,  for  the  discussion  of 
book  reviews  and  the  examination  of  new 
books.®  These  committees  are  made  up  of 
the  librarian,  branch  librarians,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  instructor  of  apprentice  class,  and 
representatives  from  the  extension  department. 
Cleveland  includes  school  librarians  in  rota¬ 
tion,  and  representatives  from  other  institutions 
and  suburban  libraries.  Youngstown  invites  all 
members  of  the  staff  who  meet  the  public.  At 
Knoxville,  a  regular  staff  supper  is  held  once 
a  month,  from  six  until  eight  o’clock  at  which 
reviews  of  new  books  are  given  and  discussed 
(both  fiction  and  non-fiction).  Attendance  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  usually  all  staff  members 
not  on  duty  that  evening  are  present. 

^Houston  and  Knoxville  are  so  far  from  the  center 
of  supply  that  this  practice  is  virtually  impossible. 


How  often 

Weekly 

66 

Fortnightly 

66 

Monthly 


Book  meetings 

How  long 

1  hour 

2  hours 

3-5  “ 

1-2  “ 

3  “ 

1  hour 

1-2  “ 


Number  of 
libraries 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 


3.  Is  staff  time  allowed  for  the  reading  of 
new  books?  How  much?  The  idea  of  reading 
on  staff  time  is  a  comparatively  new  one  but 
one  which  is  gaining  favor.  The  usual  time 
granted  is  one  hour  a  week — in  some  cases,  it 
is  for  professional  reading  (book  reviews,  jour¬ 
nals,  etc.),  in  others,  for  the  reading  or  exam¬ 
ination  of  books,  while  in  others  it  is  confined 
to  writing  of  reviews  of  new  books.  Denver  and 
Albany  allow  members  of  the  staff  to  spend 
slack  time  at  the  desk  in  the  reviewing  of  new 
books. 


4.  Do  you  write  notes  on  books  read?  Fic¬ 
tion  and  non-fiction?  (a)  For  permanent  rec¬ 
ord?  (b)  For  staff  information?  (c)  For 
public  information? 

5.  Is  a  printed  form  used? 

Fifteen  libraries  write  annotations  for  fiction, 
eleven  for  non-fiction,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  special  form  is  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  forms  on  the  next  page  have  been 
compiled  from  those  received,  as  a  suggestion 
for  printing  for  universal  use.  Washington 
Public  writes  annotations  for  children’s  books. 
In  all  cases  notes  are  for  staff  use,  and  some  are 
also  adapted  for  use  in  newspaper  notes  or  bul¬ 
letins.  ( Cleveland  Open  Shelf;  Bulletin  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library). 


D.  Building  up  the  Collection 


1.  Have  you  any  systematic  plan  of  building 
up  iveak  classes?  With  whom  does  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rest  and  what  is  the  routine?  In  most 
libraries  there  is  no  formal  routine  for  building 
up  the  collection.  The  librarian  and  heads  of 
departments  and  branches  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  weak  places  in  their  collections  and 
they  are  strengthened  in  accordance  with  current 
needs  and  funds.  In  Cleveland,  the  librarian  of 
the  Main  library  with  the  aid  of  heads  of  book 
service  divisions  checks  bibliographies,  catalogs 
of  other  libraries  (when  available)  and  second 
hand  dealers’  catalogs.  Further,  they  consult 
experts  making  an  intensive  study  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  subject  or  period.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  system  employed  by  Atlanta,  which  in  ad¬ 
dition,  with  the  aid  of  the  lending  department, 
keeps  a  list  of  questions  on  which  the  library 
did  not  have  adequate  material,  and  books  are 
purchased  currently  to  fill  the  gaps  revealed. 
Once  each  year  the  head  of  the  lending  depart- 
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The  Library  Journal 


Class  No . Subject  or  form 

.  Please  indicate  facts  and  opinions  by  underlining 

AUTHOR  . 

title  . 

» 

PUBLISHER  . 

Recommended  for: 

Main  library 

Country 

Format:  good,  poor 

Branches 

Period 

Illustrations:  good,  poor 

Free  duplication 

Use:  reading,  reference,  study  man- 

Type:  large,  small 

Purchase  on  request 

ual  or  handbook 

Reference  aids:  maps,  indexes,  bib- 

Rejection 

liography,  appendices 

Adults 

Treatment:  full,  brief,  authorita- 

Intermediates 

tive,  popular,  scholarly,  technical 
Style:  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor 

Children 

Other  side: 

Influence:  wholesome,  stimulating, 

doubtful,  unwholesome,  negative 

Date 

Bead  ) 

)  by 

Examined  ) 

FORM  USED  FOR  NON-FICTION.  SEE  P.  179. 


Fiction  Please  indicate  facts  and  opinions  by  underlining 

AUTHOR  . 

TITLE  . 

PUBLISHER  . DATE .  PRICE 

Recommended  for: 

Main  library 
Branches 
Free  duplication 
Purchase  on  request 
Rejection 
Men 
Women 
Young  people 
Little  children 
Boys 
Girls 

Other  side: 

Read  ) 

)  by 

Examined  ) 


FORM  USED  FOR  FICTION.  SEE  P.  179. 


Historical  Period  Country 

Short  stories,  western,  mystery,  or  detective,  adventure,  love,  psychological, 
pioneer  life,  character  study. 

English:  dialect,  incorrect,  slang,  profane 

Style:  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor 

Appeal:  general,  limited,  discriminating  reader 

Wholesome,  unwholesome,  stimulating,  interesting,  improbable 


ment  considers  each  class  in  detail  to  see  that 
the  collection  is  answering  the  demands  of  the 
public. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  purchase  dupli¬ 
cates?  Have  you  a  pay  collection?  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  duplication  of  titles,  the  ephemeral  fic¬ 
tion  supply  never  equals  the  demand,  but 
demand  is  usually  followed  within  the  limits 


of  book  funds,  and  duplication  is  liberal  for 
standard  titles,  and  new  fiction  that  promises 
to  hold  popularity.  St.  Louis  buys  an  added 
copy  for  each  ten  names  on  the  reserve  list, 
Portland  one  for  each  six,  while  Detroit  adds 
one  for  each  three,  in  addition  to  normal  dupli¬ 
cation.  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  buys 
its  duplicate  fiction  for  the  rental  collection.  It 
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is  the  policy  of  Cleveland  to  duplicate  standard 
and  classic  books  rather  than  to  buy  a  large 
number  of  titles,  and  there  is  an  unwritten  rule 
that  mediocre  fiction  shall  be  limited  to  five  or 
less  copies  in  each  center.  Non-fiction  is  dupli¬ 
cated  to  a  lesser  extent.  St.  Louis  buys  one  for 
each  five  reserves  while  Atlanta  is  more  conser¬ 
vative  and  buys  one  for  each  ten.  No  effort  is 
made  to  supply  duplicates  of  books  assigned  by 
schools  for  outside  reading.  Pay  collections 
consisting  of  duplicates  are  utilized  in  many  of 
the  libraries,  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  current  fiction.  The  cost  varies  from  two 
cents  a  day  to  five  cents  a  week,  and  in  most 
cases  the  book  becomes  a  part  of  the  regular 
collection  when  it  has  paid  for  itself  and  one 
binding.  Some  libraries  are  still  opposed,  on 
principle,  to  pay  collections. 

Do  you  purchase  the  same  books  for  all 
branches?  Do  you  buy  any  book  for  branches 
that  is  not  in  the  main  library?  For  the  most 
part  no  books  are  purchased  for  branches  that 
are  not  in  the  main  library,  the  two  notable 
exceptions  being  books  in  foreign  languages; 
and  in  the  south,  books  for  the  colored  branches. 
Branch  collections  are  not  identical,  however, 
books  being  suited  to  the  community  in  which 
the  branch  is  located.  Indianapolis  supple¬ 
ments  its  branch  collections  by  what  is  known 
as  a  “supervisor  of  branches  collection,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  single  copies  transferred  from  branch 
to  branch  from  time  to  time. 

3.  What  is  your  procedure  as  regards  re¬ 
placements?  Books  are  replaced  only  if  they 
are  still  considered  important,  and  within  the 
limits  which  funds  permit,  “standards”  and 
“last  copy”  titles  generally  being  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  Replacement  of  duplicates  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  demand.  Last  copies  of  out-of-print 
books  should  be  marked  that  the  titles  may  be 
protected  and  not  withdrawn.  Some  libraries 
replace  books  as  they  wear  out,  others  do  the 
bulk  of  their  replacing  in  January  and  August, 
but  the  Cleveland  plan  seems  the  most  feasible. 
Here  the  subjects  are  taken  in  rotation  so  that 
each  one  comes  up  for  consideration  four  times 
during  the  year.  Branch  libraries,  children’s, 
schools  and  stations  departments  should  have 
definite  quotas  assigned  for  new  titles,  dupli¬ 
cates  and  replacements.  All  orders  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  o.k.  of  the  head  of  the  department 
and  final  o.k.  of  librarian,  and  no  decision  “not 
to  replace”  should  be  made  without  o.k.  of  the 
head  of  department.  Cards  for  titles  to  be 
replaced  are  sent  to  the  order  department; 
others  to  catalog  department. 


The  above  study  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  Senior  course  at  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  L.  Wheeler. 


Budgeting  the  Library 

IF  a  library  has  operated  on  the  haphazard 
plan  of  an  official  approval  for  expenditures, 
but  with  no  definite  amount  apportioned  for  its 
various  expenses,  these  same  expenses  are  likely 
to  be  haphazard  and  ill-considered,  writes  Alice 
M.  Scheck  in  a  symposium  of  articles  on  budget¬ 
ing  in  Special  Libraries  for  January.  In  her 
first  two  years  in  the  library  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  (Miss  Scheck  is 
now  librarian  of  the  Hollywood  Branch  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library)  no  budget  was 
planned,  and  at  infrequent  intervals  reports 
were  received  from  the  Comptroller’s  Depart¬ 
ment  with  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  charges  which 
could  not  be  checked  or  traced  to  their  source. 
A  budget  was  then  devised  for  everything  except 
books,  magazines  and  binding,  which  were 
grouped  under  the  ambiguous  head  “Subscrip¬ 
tions  and  Dues.”  This  proving  no  better,  the 
budget  was  revised  and  every  kind  of  expense 
arranged  for,  since  when  conditions  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory.  Intelligent  buying  is 
especially  difficult  without  a  definite  amount  for 
the  book  fund.  Says  Miss  Scheck:  “From  a 
purely  library  standpoint,  I  am  sure  that  no 
librarian,  especially  one  who  has  had  book  selec¬ 
tion  as  a  definite  part  of  her  duties,  will  ever  be 
satisfied  to  work  without  a  book  fund.  If  the 
acquisition  of  a  book  fund  has  been  difficult, 
the  operation  of  the  library  under  a  budget  is 
a  sure  way  to  come  by  one.” 


A  MID-CENTURY  CHILD  AND  HER  BOOKS: 
MISS  HEWINS  READS  HISTORY  TO  HER 
SISTER  FROM  PARKMAN 


The  St.  Louis  Public  Library’s  Auto¬ 
biography 

An  Exhibition  in  the  Delivery  Hall  Showing  the  Library  s  Progress,  1865-1926,  Viewed  and 
Reviewed  by  Leonard  Balz,  Chief  of  the  Stations  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


THE  most  read  book  at  the  St.  Louis  Central 
Library  during  December  and  January  was 
the  Library’s  own  autobiography.  Dis¬ 
played  in  the  great  delivery  hall  is  a  curious 
miscellany  of  books  and  relics,  portraits  and 
photographs,  as  well  as  posters,  maps,  charts 
and  graphs  assembled  and  arranged  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Library  from  its  founding  sixty- 
one  years  ago.  Reading  this  novel  and  effective 
self-revelation,  one  quickly  becomes  conscious 
that  men  and  money,  books  and  buildings  alone 
did  not  create  the  Library  as  it  is  today,  but  a 
bewildering  and  apparently  incongruous  assort¬ 
ment  of  things,  forces  and  happenings  appear 
to  have  had  a  part  in  its  history  and  seem  now 
to  govern  its  development.  Looking  about,  even 
casually,  one  begins  to  revise  a  notion  that  the 
business  of  the  Library  is  the  simple  one  of 
dealing  out  books;  one  senses  that  the  colorful 
panorama  that  stretches  around  the  beautiful 
delivery  hall  registers  the  making  of  a  dynamic 


organization  whose  function  is  one  of  com¬ 
munity  enlightenment.  Posters  and  pictures 
allude  to  everything  from  banks  to  bird-houses, 
from  cafeterias  to  polling  places,  and  from 
quilts  and  embroidery  to  cross  word  puzzles  in 
Polish  and  Yiddish.  Photographs  show  cooking 
classes  and  concerts,  sewing  and  dancing  as  well 
as  reading  and  studying.  Portraits  there  are  of 
dead  and  living  citizens  whose  faces  are  fa¬ 
miliar;  doctor  and  lawyer,  merchant  and 
banker,  clergyman  and  teacher,  congressman 
and  cabinet  official — all  are  men  and  women 
intimately  associated  with  the  story  of  the 
Library. 

Strategically  placed  in  the  middle  of  this  vast 
display  is  a  small  group  of  books  whose  appear¬ 
ance  is  quite  commonplace.  But  one’s  eye  soon 
catches  a  label  which  informs  that  these  books 
are  survivors  of  the  first  five  hundred  volumes 
acquired  by  the  Library — the  humble  beginning 
of  the  great  collection  that  today  numbers  more 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EXHIBIT 
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BEST  SELLERS  OF  1876  AND  1926 


than  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes.  In  the 
center  of  this  group  of  old  textbooks,  histories 
and  printed  reports  is  a  volume  marked,  “The 
First  Book  in  the  Library.”  You  are  not  left 
in  doubt  about  it  for  a  display  case  adjoining 
contains  a  great  folio  official  record  book  of 
original  entry  open  at  its  first  page — there  you 
may  read  and  compare  the  initial  entry  dated 
November  3,  1865  and  recorded  No.  1  Lippin- 
cott’s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World,  etc.,  etc.,  Edited  by 
J.  Thomas,  M.D.  and  T.  Baldwin,  assisted  by 
several  other  Gentlemen,  and  further  the  entry 
reads  that  this  book  was  acquired  from  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Education,  that  it  was  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  at  Philadelphia  in 
1857,  and  that  it  cost  fifteen  dollars.  You  are 
impressed  as  you  read  more  of  the  beautiful 
clear  handwriting  with  which  this  big  record 
book  is  inscribed,  and  you  admire  the  precision 
of  its  successive  entries. 

From  large  portraits  in  oil  hanging  near  by, 
the  eyes  of  several  men  seem  to  look  with  ap¬ 
proval  on  what  is  about  them.  The  men  repre¬ 
sented  are  Ira  Divoll,  Hon.  S.  D.  Barlow,  James 
Richardson  and  William  T.  Harris,  founders  of 
the  Library  and  its  early  presidents  and  direct¬ 
ors.  While  you  look  upon  these  portraits  you 
wonder  a  little  at  the  pre-vision  of  these  men 
in  founding  the  Library.  In  a  display  case  of 
relics  is  an  old  “Register  of  Life  Members  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library”  together 
with  an  engraved  certificate  dated  March  29, 


1873,  which  “certifies  that  David  Allan,  having 
paid  twelve  dollars  is  entitled  to  all  privileges 
of  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  life,” 
signed  “James  Richardson,  President,”  counter¬ 
signed  “Jno.  Jay  Bailey,  Librarian.”  The  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Life  Members  contains  the  names  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  well  known  St.  Louisians,  some  still 
living,  whose  payment  of  twelve  dollars  for  life 
memberships  made  possible  the  survival  of  the 
Library  at  a  time  when  its  existence  was  pre¬ 
carious.  Public-spirited  and  unselfish  too  these 
citizens  proved  themselves  in  1893  when  all  gen¬ 
erously  waived  claim  to  proprietary  rights  and 
privileges  that  the  Library  might  become  free  to 
all.  In  this  same  group  of  relics  are  hammer 
and  trowels  used  in  laying  corner  stones  of 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Library,  as  well  as 
a  section  of  a  log  taken  from  General  Grant’s 
cabin  to  make  the  frame  which  inclosed  the  reso¬ 
lutions  presented  to  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1903, 
acknowledging  his  gift  of  one  million  dollars 
to  the  Library. 

Of  particular  interest  to  many  visitors  are 
screens  on  which  are  displayed  photographs  of 
past  and  present  directors  of  the  Library.  If 
one  stands  near  these  screens  he  will  hear  re¬ 
marks  and  comments  of  visitors  who  recognize 
one  or  more  photographs  of  relatives  and 
friends;  or  on  seeing  the  pictures  of  men  famous 
locally  and  nationally,  the  exclamation  “I  didn’t 
know  he  was  ever  on  the  Library  Board!”  may 
be  heard.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed  the  smile 
of  friendly  recognition  and  approval  before  the 
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“portrait”  of  the  catalog  room  of  1895  and  its  staff  of  1896. 

TOP  CENTER,  MARY  WRIGHT  PLUMMER;  BELOW,  ALICE  B.  KROEGER 
AND  KATHARINE  L.  GREEN 


screen  on  which  are  shown  the  photographs  of 
the  three  men  who  successively  administered  the 
Library  during  the  sixty-one  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  growth  and  development — Jno.  Jay  Bailey, 
first  librarian,  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  second 
librarian,  and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  libra¬ 
rian  since  1909.  On  the  same  screen,  just  below 
the  pictures  of  the  librarians,  are  photographs 
of  two  women  whose  faces  are  familiar  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  St.  Louisians  who  affectionately  remem¬ 
ber  them  as  Mrs.  M.  Myers,  for  nearly  a  half- 
century  custodian  of  the  periodical  room,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Speck,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
“the  lady  with  the  gray  hair”  at  the  informa¬ 
tion  desk. 


Viewing  an  arresting 
screen  with  the  heading, 
“Catalog  and  Order  Depart¬ 
ment,”  one  feels  almost  im¬ 
mediately  that  jit  must 
represent  an  organization 
harboring  an  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  and  an  unusual  spirit 
of  service.  Nor  is  one  mis¬ 
taken  in  such  an  impression, 
for  classification  and  cata¬ 
loging,  you  will  be  told  by 
an  attendant,  are  the  most 
technical  branches  of  library 
craft,  those  least  subject  to 
changes  of  fashion  and  pro¬ 
cedure  and  hence  catalogers, 
among  librarians,  exhibit  an 
enviable  pride  of  profession. 
On  this  screen  are  old  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  occupied  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  mjore  than 
sixty  years  of  its  existence 
while  the  seven  |  hundred 
thousand  volumes  that  make 
up  the  Library’s  great  col¬ 
lection  passed  thrh  its  ex¬ 
pert  hands.  There!  are  also 
individual  and  groqp  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  earlf  person¬ 
nel  of  this  department,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  interesting 
manuscript  entitled  “His¬ 
torical  Gleaningsl’  which 
details  important  j  and  en¬ 
gaging  facts  in  the  story  of 
the  cataloging  apd  order 
department.  Included  is  a 
quaintly  drawn  fljoor  plan 
called  “A  Portrait  of  the 
Catalog  Room  in  1895” 
which  shows  furniture  and 
equipment  in  place  and 
named;  the  particular  desks 
used  by  the  staff  are  located 
and  identified — -even  a  large  table  is  so  desig¬ 
nated  with  “duster”  laid  in  proper  spot  upon 
it,  while  “boy”  sits  at  his  accustomed  place  at 
one  side.  Your  inquiry  establishes  that  the 
first  two  heads  of  this  department,  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  are  so  prominently  displayed  on  this 
panel,  achieved  eminence  in  the  library  pro¬ 
fession.  The  first,  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  be¬ 
came  successively  principal  of  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  and  New  York  Public  Library  library 
schools,  while  the  second,  Alice  B.  Kroeger, 
wrote  A  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Refer¬ 
ence  Books  which  has  become  a  standard  work, 
one  of  the  most  valued  and  widely  used  tools  of 
librarianship. 


February  15,  1927 
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CRUNDEN  AND  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK.  CENTER,  MRS.  LAURA  SPECK 

AND  MRS.  M.  MYERS 


The  high  respect  with 
which  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  has  always  been 
held  as  a  technical  training 
agency  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  from  its  inception 
its  staff  has  been  regarded 
so  covetously  by  libraries 
thruout  the  United  States. 

St.  Louis  trained  librarians 
are  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  country  from  coast 
to  coast,  occupying  all  types 
and  grades  of  positions  from 
chief  librarian  to  junior  as¬ 
sistant.  The  screen  of  the 
St.  Louis  Library  School,  a 
department  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  summarizes 
the  history  and  development 
of  formal  training  for  libra- 
rianship  in  St.  Louis.  It 
tells  us  also  that  it  is  a 
standard  school  accredited 
by  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Schools  and  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  and 
further,  that  it  has  gradu¬ 
ated  students  from  fourteen 
different  states  and  four 
foreign  countries. 

A  group  of  cleverly  con¬ 
ceived  screens  exhibit  the 
growth  and  development  of 
the  Library’s  research  and 
reference  activities.  With 
the  pardonable  pride  of 
parentage,  the  general  Refer¬ 
ence  Department  charts  its 
offspring,  showing  how,  as 
the  years  passed,  it  suc¬ 
cessively  nurtured  and  then 
sent  forth  its  children  to 
feed  for  themselves  in  highly 
specialized  fields.  These  children,  now  fully 
grown  into  thriving  departments,  are  named 
Periodical  Reading  Room,  Art  Department,  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  Department,  and  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
attractive  panels  that  set  forth  details  of  the 
specialization  of  each  of  these  departments  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  their  birth  and  breeding. 

Sixty  years  of  book  lending  to  the  general 
public  in  a  large  city  affords  an  opportunity  to 
compare  popular  reading  of  a  past  generation 
with  that  of  today,  incidentally  to  reveal  the 
marked  changes  in  customs,  manners  and  tech¬ 
nology  with  which  the  Library  s  resources  re¬ 
mained  abreast.  Placed  about  the  hall  are 


groupings  of  books  which  show  contrasting 
styles  of  typography  and  binding  of  books,  of 
arts,  crafts,  decorations,  costume,  and  technology 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Library.  A  group  of 
“best  sellers”  of  1876  placed  alongside  a  like 
group  of  1926  occasions  great  interest  and  some 
amusement  to  visitors  who  are  quick  to  perceive 
the  latent  humor  in  such  a  juxtaposition  of  titles. 
One  man’s  comment  was:  “The  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year  and  My  Wife  and  I  taste  of  1876  seems 
quite  modest  compared  with  Flowing  Gold  and 
Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  taste  of  1926.” 

Events  in  the  history  of  the  children’s  depart¬ 
ment  are  summarized  in  a  chronology  with 
photographs  that  show  the  steadily  increasing 
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space  and  attractiveness  of  the  rooms  devoted  to 
young  readers.  The  narrative  on  this  poster  in¬ 
forms  us  that  fifty  years  ago  public  libraries 
gave  scant  attention  to  children — some  even 
excluding  them  until  nearly  high-school  age. 
There  is  manifest  pride  in  the  statement  that 
tells  us  that  from  its  inception  in  1865  the  St. 
Louis  Library  welcomed  children,  and  Jno.  Jay 
Bailey,  first  librarian,  is  quoted  as  then  declar¬ 
ing,  “I  am  convinced  that  the  public  libraries 
thruout  the  country  that  exclude  children  make 
a  radical  mistake.” 

It  is  shown  by  poster  and  picture  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Library  became  a  free  public 
institution  in  1893,  it  began  to  extend  itself  by 
establishing  delivery  stations  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  by  placing  collections  of  books 
in  the  public  schools.  This  work  made  neces¬ 
sary  the  organization  of  the  Stations  Department 
and  the  Traveling  Library  Department  whose 
joint  efforts  laid  the  foundation  of  the  branch 
library  system  of  today.  Another  poster  shows 
how  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Traveling  Li¬ 
brary  Department  with  teachers  occasioned 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  pedagogical 
literature  until  in  1918  a  separate  teachers’  room 
was  opened. 

An  ingeniously  drawn  poster  entitled  “A 
Pageant  of  Progress  in  Twenty  Years”  pictures 
the  establishing  of  the  branch  library  system 
from  the  opening  of  Barr  Branch,  the  first,  in 
1906  to  the  building  of  the  nearly  completed 
Carpenter  Branch  in  1926.  And  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  pageantry  in  the  procession  of  screens 
devoted  to  the  work  of  these  branch  libraries. 
For  from  the  opening  of  the  first  branch  build¬ 
ing  the  Library  no  longer  contented  itself  with 
serving  simply  patrons  with  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  hooks  and  reading,  but  became 
aggressive  in  creating  readers.  Viewing  this 
group  of  screens  one  is  astonished  by  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  attack  of  these  branch  libraries  on 
the  attention  of  their  communities.  Neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  mapped  and  charted,  surveyed  and 
dissected,  censused  and  photographed;  intrigued 
by  every  manner  of  device  for  arousing  interest; 
lured  by  social  gatherings  with  music  and 
dancing,  by  club  and  lodge  meetings,  by  instruc¬ 
tion  in  everything  from  cooking,  sewing,  and 
dancing  to  citizenship  and  simple  English  for 
foreigners.  As  nothing,  it  appears,  is  neglected 
to  make  every  man,  woman  and  child  aware 
of  the  Library  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  books  from  these  branch  libraries  is 
enormous  and  their  buildings  have  become  focal 
points  of  community  activities. 

The  imagination  is  quickened  when  one  looks 
upon  pictures  and  posters  showing  the  book 
wagon  invading  the  city  playgrounds  during  the 
summer  months  when  schools  are  closed;  by 
intensive  work  with  blind  readers;  by  a  Read¬ 
ers  Advisory  Service  which  offers  expert  direc¬ 


tion  in  selection  of  systematic  reading  for  self- 
education  and  self-improvement.  A  poster  as¬ 
sures  us,  however,  that  the  Readers’  Advisory 
Service  exploits  no  idea  of  recent  innovation, 
but  shows  plainly  that  as  early  as  1885,  the 
Library  initiated  a  series  of  reading  courses 
outlined  by  eminent  specialists  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  then  a  professor 
in  Washington  University,  and  the  famous  and 
fascinating  Thomas  Davidson,  regarded  in  his 
time  as  “the  most  learned  man  in  the  world.” 
(See  Library  Journal  for  February  1;  p.  143- 
144.) 

The  Library  is  proud  of  its  beautiful  central 
library  building  and  its  eminent  architect. 
Apparently  fearful  that  the  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ing  may  escape  the  notice  of  some  visitors,  a 
screen  is  filled  with  a  series  of  exceptionally 
fine  large  photographs  of  both  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  building,  and  the  portrait  of  its 
architect,  Cass  Gilbert,  is  displayed  in  their 
midst. 

Less  colorful  but  not  less  interesting  are  ex¬ 
hibits  which  reveal  the  Library  as  a  business 
organization.  Photographs  show  its  successful 
ventures  in  operating  a  binding  plant  to  care 
for  its  books  and  a  fleet  of  trucks  to  transport 
them  to  an  amazingly  long  list  of  agencies  thru¬ 
out  the  city.  Charts  and  graphs  there  are  show¬ 
ing  its  administrative  organization,  its  steady 
growth  in  books,  in  readers,  in  circulation,  etc., 
etc.  And  finally  if  one  chances  to  end  his 
reading  of  this  unique  writing  of  the  Library’s 
story  with  an  examination  of  the  poster,  entitled 
“What  We  Have  Done  With  the  Money,”  he  is 
likely  to  come  away  with  the  conviction  that  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  an  organization  of 
integrity,  worthy  of  public  confidence,  justifying 
municipal  support. 

Institute  for  Instructors  in  Library 
Science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago 

N  institute  or  group  of  courses  for  in¬ 
struction  in  library  science,  similar  in  aim 
to  that  sponsored  by  the  American  Library 
Association  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship  in  1926,  will  be  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  University  of  Chicago  July  28- 
September  2.  The  purpose  is  to  study  the  more 
important  problems  presenting  themselves  to 
teachers  of  library  science,  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  recent  professional  developments. 

A  circular  containing  full  announcement  is  in 
preparation  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
shortly.  Preliminary  correspondence  about  the 
courses  should  be  addressed  to  Ernest  J.  Reece, 
associate  professor  of  library  administration, 
Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Service 
New  York  City. 


The  Library  and  the  New  Curriculum* 


IN  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  A.  L.  A. 

at  Atlantic  City  last  October  7  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
drew  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  elementary  schools  and  libraries.  He 
foresees  that  libraries  will  eventually  be  as 
much  a  part  of  every  community  as  the  public 
schools  are  today,  and  that  a  nation  which 
struggled  a  century  for  mass  schooling  will 
spend  a  second  century  in  the  struggle  for  mass 
culture  and  universal  education.  In  this  struggle 
for  universal  education  as  distinct  from  liter¬ 
acy,  he  argues  that  the  school  library  is  the  first 
point  of  attack,  and  he  further  states  that  the 
prospects  of  the  school  library  are  bound  up 
with  the  future  of  the  school  itself.  How  then 
can  school  libraries  respond  to  this  new  educa¬ 
tional  development — for  changes  in  curriculum 
mean  development? 

The  new  curriculum  is  making  new  schools 
out  of  old.  Expression  is  its  keynote — indi¬ 
vidual  expression,  not  repression.  Boys  and 
girls  are  learning  thru  living.  They  are  no 
longer  told  what  to  think  by  memorizing  text¬ 
books.  Todav  we  advise  them  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  from  many  sources — books,  periodicals, 
and  life — to  compare  them,  reach  conclusions, 
and  report  their  findings  and  opinions  to  their 
teachers.  This  modern  method  of  instruction 
requires  many  teaching  tools,  of  which  books 
and  other  printed  matter  are  the  most  used. 
It  has  enabled  the  school  library  to  render  serv¬ 
ice  to  such  effect  that  much  of  the  modern 
school  revolves  about  the  library.  The  whole 
trend  of  education  today  is  “back  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.”  It  can  be  seen  in  the  project  and 
laboratory  methods  in  the  grades. 

Curriculum  expansion  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  as  are  also  many  library  activi¬ 
ties,  but  progress  is  certain  thru  the  earnest 
desire  of  both  schools  and  libraries  to  make 
constructive  reading  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  worth-while  of  the  curricular  activities. 
Emphasis  on  silent  reading  rather  than  oral  and 
other  new  teaching  methods  make  books  more 
necessary.  When  the  curriculum  is  centered  in 
the  library,  the  latter  becomes  the  nucleus  of  all 
class  work.  If  the  librarian  provides  adequate 
materials  which  may  be  woven  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  subjects,  increasing  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  and  enriching  the  content  of  the 
courses,  she  builds  a  need  for  immediate  con¬ 

*  Abridged  from  a  paper  by  Sadie  T.  Kent,  libra¬ 
rian,  State  Teachers’  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


tact  with  the  pupils.  No  type  of  training  can 
do  more  to  meet  actual  life  needs. 

Arithmetic,  once  taught  as  a  form  of  mental 
gymnastics  with  infrequent  applications  of  the 
principles  studied,  has  become  relatively  a  live 
and  interesting  topic  because  of  the  effort  to 
apply  it  to  practical  problems.  When  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  were  first  introduced  into  the 
schools,  they  dealt  with  anatomy.  A  revolution 
of  educational  outlook  and  method  has  brought 
these  subjects  into  close  and  helpful  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  daily  living  of  children. 

Book  selection  has  been  much  affected  by  the 
modern  conception  of  education.  More  modern 
books  are  now  included  in  school  reading  lists. 
The  school  library  of  necessity  reflects  the 
courses  taught  in  the  school  and  therefore  con¬ 
tains  many  books  on  the  useful  arts. 

Fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils 
in  our  elementary  schools  do  not  reach  the  high 
school.  They  must  depend  for  their  future  self- 
education  upon  the  impetus  received  during 
their  years  in  the  elementary  school.  If  during 
that  time  they  have  learned  how  to  turn  to  the 
printed  page  for  information,  recreation  and 
inspiration,  then  they  have  acquired  the  means 
of  continuing  their  education  thruout  life. 

Educators  the  country  over  are  supposed  to 
be  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  librarians  to 
accomplish  anything  in  the  field  of  education. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  skep¬ 
ticism.  The  pedagogy  some  librarians  may 
have  studied  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  will  not 
suffice  in  a  day  when  educational  theories  are 
constantly  changing,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
for  librarians  to  be  informed  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  educational  progress  as  it  is  for 
teachers.  Dr.  William  Russell  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  says  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  past  were  more  like  the  librarians  of 
today;  the  teachers  of  the  future  will  do  what 
the  librarians  do  today  rather  than  what  the 
teachers  are  doing,  and  the  librarian  has  a  task 
more  like  what  the  teacher  did  in  the  past  than 
what  the  teacher  does  today. 

In  the  realm  of  the  obligations  resting  upon 
and  the  opportunities  open  to  the  elementary 
school,  no  one  is  so  neglected  as  that  of  assem¬ 
bling,  maintaining  and  using  a  library.  Pupils 
are  sent  on  with  a  meagre  reading  background, 
little  knowledge  of  the  use  of  reference  books 
and  poor  library  habits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  teachers  for  a  real  library  in  every  school 
building.  At  present  when  teachers  speak  of 
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library  facilities  they  may  mean  anything  from 
the  reading  shelf  or  reading  table  in  their  own 
classrooms  to  the  well-equipped,  well  adminis¬ 
tered  library  of  truly  up-to-date  school  plants. 
The  ideal  situation  would  give  every  elementary 
school  a  library  housed  in  a  room  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  The  first  requirement  for  such 
a  room  is  that  it  be  capable  of  being  well- 
lighted  and  well  ventilated.  When  the  wall 
shelf  space  is  exhausted,  double-face  cases  may 
take  care  of  the  books,  if  necessary.  There 
should  be  tables  and  chairs  of  graduated  sizes 
to  accommodate  the  small  and  the  middle- 
sized  children,  with  tables  and  chairs  of  usual 
size  for  the  others.  The  librarian’s  desk  and 
chair  and  the  filing  cabinet  for  the  cards,  pic¬ 
tures  and  pamphlets  are  of  course  regarded  as 


essentials.  Built-in  racks  should  provide  for 
magazines,  picture  books  and  newspapers. 
However,  tables  or  even  shelf  space  may  be 
so  utilized  as  to  take  care  of  these  needs  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Every  grade  in  school  should  have  specific 
library  periods  assigned.  Aside  from  these 
regular  library  periods  when  the  class  is  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  there 
is  general  reference  work  and  the  reading  of 
individual  pupils  or  groups  of  pupils.  It  is  in 
this  involuntary  turning  to  the  library,  or  at 
least  a  ready  turning  thereto  as  a  result  of  some 
assignment  that  the  real  functioning  of  the 
library  program  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  is  to 
be  seen. 


New  York  City  High  School  Librarians’  Examination 


A  SAMPLE  set  of  questions  asked  in  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  license  as  library  assistant 
in  New  York  high  schools  is  printed  below.  The 
written  examination  is  supplemented  by  an  inter¬ 
view  test  in  which  are  rated  the  candidate’s  use 
of  English,  general  intelligence,  personality  and 
general  fitness.  In  the  first  division  of  this  test, 
(personality),  appearance,  neatness,  breeding; 
energy,  alertness,  health;  and  quality  and  use  of 
voice  are  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
points,  pass  mark  nine  points;  Oral  English  is 
marked  at  25  points,  pass  mark  15,  on  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  pronunciation,  fluency  and  diction,  cor¬ 
rectness  and  idiom,  reading  (ease  and  correct¬ 
ness)  and  reading  (expression  and  inflection). 
In  the  Mental  Ability  test  the  ability  to  summar¬ 
ize  and  organize,  to  explain,  to  illustrate,  and  to 
see  implications  or  opposites  are  marked  on  a 
basis  of  20  points,  pass  mark  10. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  enter  the  examination 
who  on  the  date  of  the  examination  is  not  over 
21  and  less  than  41  years  of  age,  unless  such 
person  is  now  serving  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  as  a  regular  teacher  on  a  per 
annum  basis,  and  except  that  in  the  case  of  ap¬ 
plicants  who  have  rendered  service  under  a  sub¬ 
stitute’s  license  in  the  schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York  within  five  years  preceding  the  date 
of  the  examination,  the  maximum  age  may  be 
increased  by  adding  to  40  years  the  number  of 
years  of  such  substitute  service  not  exceeding 
five  full  years.  Educational  requirements  com¬ 
prise  graduation  from  a  college  recognized  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  completion  of  a  full  one-year 
course  of  professional  training  in  a  library 
school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  professional  training,  three  years 
of  successful  experience  as  head  librarian  or 


reference  librarian  of  a  library  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  alternative  accepted 
is  graduation  from  a  satisfactory  high  school  or 
institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  and  the 
completion  of  a  full  two-year  course  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  a  library  school  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  in  addition,  three 
years  of  successful  experience  in  a  library  ap¬ 
proved  by  Board  of  Examiners.  In  lieu  of  the 
second  year  of  professional  training,  one  ad¬ 
ditional  year  of  successful  library  experience 
may  be  accepted.  The  salary  schedule  for  li¬ 
brary  assistants  in  high  schools  runs  from  $1500 
to  $2700  by  annual  increments  of  $100  for 
satisfactory  service.  Partial  credit  on  these 
schedules  may  be  given  for  previous  outside 
experience  in  excess  of  the  eligibility  require¬ 
ments.  The  licenses  hold  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  date  of  appointment.  An  eligible  list 
continues  valid  for  three  years  unless  earlier 
exhausted.  Appointments  are  made  for  a  proba¬ 
tionary  period  of  three  years;  and  permanency 
of  tenure  may  be  gained  at  the  end  of  such 
three  years  period. 

Examination  Questions 

1.  Summarize  the  plan  for  State  Certification  of 
school  librarians,  explaining  its  purpose  and  showing 
how  it  will  affect  the  present  status  of  the  high  school 
librarian.  Name  any  states  in  which  certification  is 
now  required.  (10). 

2.  (a)  With  $500  to  spend  on  reference  books  for 
a  new  high  school,  what  books  should  a  librarian  select9 
What  “library  aids”  should  be  considered  essential  in 
this  first  purchase?  (10). 

Answer  (b)  or  (c).  (5).  (b)  How  should  a  verti¬ 

cal  file  of  reference  material  to  supplement  the  reference 
books  be  started?  Name  five  sources  of  free  material 
for  such  a  file,  and  tell  how*  the  library  assistant  should 
keep  in  touch  with  current  publication  of  similar  mate¬ 
rial.  (c)  Name  the  magazines  which  should  be 
selected  as  a  permanent  file  to  supplement  the  reference 
books,  and  state  briefly  the  reason  for  selecting  each. 
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3.  If,  during  the  first  year  in  a  new  library,  you 
had  no  time  to  make  a  full  catalog,  what  records  would 
you  consider  essential?  How  would  these  records 
aid  in  making  the  catalog  later?  (10). 

4.  Answer  (a)  or  (b).  (10).  (a)  Discuss  the 

“Report  on  Minimum  Essentials  in  Library  Instruction 
for  High  School  Pupils ”  submitted  to  the  American 
Library  Association  at  its  meeting  in  July  1925.  (b) 

Prepare  what  you  consider*  minimum  essentials  for  high 
school  library  instruction,  summarizing  at  least  six  les¬ 
sons  and  stating  the  years  in  which  you  would  give 
them.  Name  three  standard  printed  outlines  of  high 
school  library  lessons. 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  volunteer  student  help  in  high  school  library. 
Plan  a  day’s  program  of  eight  periods,  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  students  assigned  to  each  period,  showing  what 
work  should  be  given  to  each  one.  (15). 

6.  (a)  Tell  which  of  the  published!  lists  of  “Books 

Recommended  for  Ilomei  Reading  of  High  School  Stu¬ 
dents”  should  be  recommended  to  teachers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  (10).  1.  General  science;  2.  Mod¬ 

em  literature;  3.  History;  4.  Present-day  problems  of 
government;  5.  Appreciation  of  art  and  music,  (b) 
Name  two  recent  books  in  each  of  the  following  fields 


desirable  fop  high  school  students:  (10).  1.  Modem 

biography;  2.  Greek  mythology  and  life  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  3.  Novels  supplementing  the  study  of  modern 
European  history;  4.  Books  on  life  in  Spain,  France  or 
Germany  to  vitalize  the  work  of  the  Language  Depart¬ 
ment;  5.  Twentieth  century  drama. 

7.  (a)  Give]  the  titles  of  the  three]  most  desirable 
books  by  each  of  the  following  authors  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  selection  for  first  purchase  for  a  high  school 
library:  (10).  Thackeray;  Cooper;  Meredith;  Jane 
Austen;  Scott;  Dickens;  Stevenson;  George  Eliot; 
Kipling;  Hawthorne. 

(b)  Which  of  the  following  present  day  writers 
should  be  represented  in  a  high  school  library  and 
what  one  book  of  each  of  those  selected  should  be 
chosen  as  the  most  desirable  purchase?  In  the  case 
of  authors  not  recommended  state  the  reasons  for  your 
non-recommendation.  (5)  Joseph  Hergesheimer;  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay;  Joseph  Conrad;  H.  G.  Wells;  James 
Branch  Cabell;  Carl  Sandburg;  Bernard  Shaw;  Wil¬ 
liam  McFee;  Theodore Dreiser ;  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

8.  Make  a  short  list  (10  titles)  to  be  recommended 
to  first  term  high  school  children,  who  are  not  good 
readers,  with  the  object  of  enlisting  their  interest  in 
the  library.  (5). 


One  Hundred  Legal  Novels 

Compiled  by  JOHN  H.  WIGMORE 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  at  Northwestern  University 


HE  novels  listed  below  have  been  roughly 
classified  into  four  kinds; 

(A)  Novels  in  which  some  trial  scene  is 
described — for  example,  a  skillful  cross- 
examination. 

(B)  Novels  in  which  the  typical  traits  of  a 
lawyer  or  judge  or  the  ways  of  professional  life, 
are  portrayed. 

(C)  Novels  in  which  the  methods  of  law  in 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  crime  are 
delineated;  and 

(D)  Novels  in  which  some  point  of  law, 
affecting  the  rights  or  the  conduct  of  the  per¬ 
sonages,  enters  into  the  plot. 

In  the  list  below  these  classes  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  indication  is 
suggestive  only;  for  the  class  of  a  particular 
novel  is  often  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Pure  detective  stories  have  been  omitted. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey 
Stillwater  Tragedy.  (C) 

Allen,  Grant 

Miss  Cayley's  Adventures.  (A) 

Balzac,  Honore  de 
Cesar  Birotteau.  (D) 

Cousin  Pons.  (B,  D) 

Pere  Goriot.  (D) 

Lucien  de  Rubempre.  (A,  C) 

Lesser  Bourgeoisie.  (B,  D) 

Gobseck.  (D) 

Colonel  Chabert.'  (B) 

Commission  in  Lunacy.  (A,  B) 

Last  Incarnation  of  Vautrim.  (C) 


Start  in  Life.  (B) 

Marriage  Contract.  (D) 

Becke,  Louis,  and  Waite  Jeffrey 
First  Fleet  Family.  (C) 

Besant,  Walter 

St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower.  (A,  B,  C) 

For  Faith  in  Freedom.  (A,  B) 

Orange  Girl.  (A,  B,  C) 

Blackmore,  R.  D. 

Lorna  Doone.  (A) 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward 
Eugene  Aram.  (A,  C) 

Paul  Clifford.  (A,  C) 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson 
DeWilloughby  Claim.  (D) 

Caine,  Hall 
Deemster.  (C,  B) 

Collins,  Wilkie 
Law  and  the  Lady.  (A,  D) 

Armadale. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore 
Ways  of  the  Hour.  (A,  B,  C) 

Redskins.  (B,  C,  D) 

Satanstoe.  (D) 

Chainbearer.  (D) 

Cox,  E.  M. 

The  Achievements  of  John  Caruthers.  (C) 
Craddock,  Charles  Egbert  (Mary  Murfree) 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  (C) 
Crockett,  Samuel  R. 

Gray  Mare.  (A,  C) 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion 
Sant  ' Ilario .  (C,  D) 

Dickens,  Charles 

Barnaby  Rudge.  (C) 

Bleak  House.  (A,  B) 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  (A,  B) 

Oliver  Twist.  (A,  C) 
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Pickwick  Papers.  (A,  B) 

Tale  of  Two  Cities.  (A,  B) 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan 
Micah  Clarke.  (A; 

Dumas,  Alexander 
Black  Tulip.  (C) 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  (A,  C,  D) 
Marguerite  de  Valois.  (A,  C) 

Twenty  Years  After.  Part  2  (A) 

Eggleston,  Edward 

Mystery  of  Metro polisville.  (A,  B  C) 
Graysons.  (A) 

Eliot,  George 
Adam  Bede.  (A) 

Felix  Holt.  (A,  B,  D) 

Erckman,  E.  and  A.  Chatrian 
Polish  Jew.  (A) 

Franzos,  Karl  Emil 

Chief  Justice.  (A,  B) 

Fielding,  Henry 

Jonathan  Wild.  (C) 

Tom  Jones.  (C) 

Fletcher,  J.  S. 

Middle  Temple  Murder.  (B,  D) 

Foote,  Mary  Hallock 
John  Bodewin’s  Testimony.  (A) 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester 

Honorable  Peter  Stirling.  (B) 

Frederic,  Harold 

Damnation  of  T heron  Ware.  (B) 

French,  Alice  (Octave  Thanet,  pseud.) 

.  Missionary  Sheriff.  (C,  D) 

We  All.  ,  (B,  C,  D) 

Gaboriau,  Emile 
File  No.  113.  (C) 

Monsieur  Lecoq.  (C) 

Goldsmith,  Oliver 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  (C) 

Gould,  S.  Baring- 
Broom  Square.  (A,  B.  D) 

Grant,  Robert 
Law  Breakers.  (D) 

Eye  for  an  Eye.  (A,  B,  D) 

Grant,  Charles 

Stories  of  Naples  and  the  Camorra.  (C) 
Gray,  Maxwell,  pseud. 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  (A,  D) 

*  Haggard.  H.  Rider 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  (A,  B,  D) 

Hale,  Edward  Everett 
Philip  Nolan’s  Friends.  (A) 

Harte,  Francis  Bret 
Gabriel  Conroy.  (A) 

Heiress  of  Red,  Dog.  (A,  B,  D) 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel 
Scarlet  Letter.  (C) 

Herrick,  Robert 
Common  Lot.  (A) 

Hill.  Frederick  Trevor 

Tales  Out  of  Court.  (A.  B) 

Holland.  Josiah  Gilbert 
Sevenoaks.  (A,  D) 

Howells,  William  Dean 
Modern  Instance.  (A,  D) 

Hu<ro,  Victor 

Les  Miserables.  (A,  C,  D) 

Ninety -three.  (C) 

Man  Who  Laughed.  (C) 

James,  George  P.  R. 

Marie y  Ernstein.  (B,  C) 

Kingsley,  Henry 

Austin  Elliott.  (A,D) 


Le  Ramee,  Louise  de  la  (Ouida,  pseud.) 

Under  Two  Flags.  (A) 

Le  Sage,  Alain  R. 

Gil  Bias.  (C) 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir 

Constance  Trescott.  (A,  B,  C) 

O’Reilly,  John  Boyle 
Moondyne.  (C) 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson 
Red  Rock.  (D) 

Parker,  Gilbert 
Right  of  Way.  (A) 

Read,  Opie 

Tennessee  Judge.  (B) 

Jucklins.  (A,  B) 

Reade,  Charles 
Griffith  Gaunt.  (A) 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  (B,  C) 

Hard  Cash.  (A,  B,  C) 

Scott,  Walter 

Anne  of  Geier stein.  (A,  C) 

Fortunes  of  Nigel.  (C,  D) 

Guy  Mannering.  (A,  B,  C,  D) 

Heart  of  Midlothian.  (A,  B,  D) 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  (A) 

Antiquary.  (B,  D) 

Ivanhoe.  (A) 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  (A) 

Ouentin  Durward.  (C,  D) 
Redgauntlet.  (B.  D) 

Rob  Roy.  (B,  C) 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk 

Comedy  of  Errors.  (A) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 

Kidnapped ;  with  its  sequel, 

David  Balfour.  (B,  C) 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  (B) 

Stimson,  Frederic  J. 

Residuary  Legatee.  (D) 

Stockton,  Frank  R. 

Late  Mrs.  Null.  (D) 

Thackeray,  William  M. 

Pendennis.  (B) 

Tolstoi,  Leo  N. 

Resurrection.  (A,  B,  C,  D) 

Train,  Arthur 

Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  (A.  B,  C,  D) 

By  Advice  of  Counsel.  (A.  B.  C,  D) 
As  It  W as  in  the  Beginning.  (B) 

Page  Mr.  Tutt.  (A,  B,  C,  D) 

Blind  Goddess. 

Hermit  of  Turkey  Hollow.  (A,  B.  Cl 
Trollope,  Anthony 

Orley  Farm.  (A,  B,  D) 

Mr.  Maude’s  Attempt.  (A.  B,  C,  D) 
Vicar  of  Bullhampton.  (A,  C,  D) 
Twain,  Mark  (Samuel  Clemens) 

Pudd’ ahead  Wilson.  (A) 

Warren,  Samuel 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  (B) 

Weyman,  Stanley 
Francis  Cludde.  (A) 

My  Lady  Rotha.  (A) 

Man  in  Black.  (A) 

Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore 
Anne.  (A) 

Zangwill,  Isaac 

The  Big  Bow  Mystery.  (A,  C) 
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Internal  Organization  (Con.) 
REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  PUBLIC 
(Con.) 

BORROWERS  CARDS 

Borrowers’  cards  abolished.  Lib.  Jour.  43:58-59.  Jan. 
1918. 

Discusses  method  in  use  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  in¬ 
cluding  registration  procedure,  fines,  etc. 

Drake,  J.  M.  Elimination  of  the  use  of  readers’  cards 
in  the  public  library.  A.L.A.  Proceedings.  40:219- 
220.  1918. 

The  simplified  Newark  charging  system,  as  orig¬ 
inated  by  Miss  Drake  and  Miss  Zana  K.  Miller. 
Same  general  ground  in  Borrowers’  cards  abolished. 
Lib.  Jour.  43:58.  Jan.  1918;  Chapin,  A.  M.  Charg¬ 
ing  system  without  borrower’s  card.  Lib.  Jour. 
44:545.  Aug.  1919. 

Elimination  of  the  use  of  the  readers’  cards.  Pub. 
Libs.  23:384-385.  Oct.  1918. 

Sums  the  up  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  system. 

Loss  or  gain?  Pub.  Libs.  26:190-191.  Apr.  1921. 

Humorous  treatment  of  reader’s  card  elimination. 
Against  the  plan. 

Merrill,  J.  W.  Identification  vs.  Borrowers’  cards.  JPis. 
Lib.  Bull.  18:9.  Apr.  1922. 

Explains  the  use  and.  advantages  of  the  identifica¬ 
tion  card. 

Bangor,  Me.  1923:20,  23. 

“Mother’s  cards”  issued  for  children  under  3d 
grade  in  school,  or  for  those  too  young  to  read  by 
themselves. 

Boston,  Mass.  1920-21 :42. 

Teachers’  special  privilege  cards  granted  by  trus- 
tees. 

Erie,  Pa.  1922-1923:12. 

Charge  children  5c.  for  readers’  cards  replacement. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1923-1924:33. 

High  school  pupils  hold  juvenile  cards. 

-  48-49. 

Borrowers’  cards  to  firms  and  institutions. 

Milton,  Mass.  1924:9. 

Pledge  given  that  each  child  must  take. 

Portland,  Ore.  1922:20. 

lc.  charged  for  looking  up  a  patron’s  number  more 
than  3  times  a  month. 

Providence,  R.  I.  1923:3. 

Issue  “identification  cards”  for  readers  to  use  in 
any  part  of  system. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  1921:17. 

Juvenile  cards  stamped  “intermediate  when  holder 
enters  8th  grade;  4  books  at  once  from  intermediate 
collection  and  non-fiction  from  adult  department  if 
needed  for  school  work. 

CHARGING  SYSTEMS 

Corwin,  E.  F.  Charging  system  in  use  at  Elkhart. 
Lib.  Occ.  5:112-112.  Jan.  1919.  Same  article  in  Lib- 
Jour.  44:332.  May  1919. 


A  plan  similar  to  the  simplified  Newark,  eliminat¬ 
ing  readers’  cards. 

McNiece,  Jessie  S.  Labor  saving  in  the  lending  de¬ 
partment.  A.L.A.  Proceedings.  41:175-176.  1919. 

Welles,  Jessie.  Some  twentieth  century  lending  methods. 
IF is.  Lib.  Bull.  16:45-51.  Apr.  1920. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  1922-1924:2. 

Newark  in  all  libraries;  objection  at  first  from 
borrowers  having  to  carry  cards  compensated  by  being 
able  to  borrow:  from  any  library. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  1921:15-16. 

Simplify  forms  of  charging  records. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  1921-22:10-11,  25. 

Newark  charging  system. 

Lansing,  Mich.  1924:8. 

Install  Newark  charging  system. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1922:59. 

Charging  slip  for  bound  newspapers  requires  state¬ 
ment  of  reason  for  request;  if  not  good,  volume  is 
not  issued  (reference). 

Quincy,  Mass.  1923-10, 

Change  from  Browne  to  Newark  charging  systems. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  1922:5. 

Newark  charging  system  installed. 

DELIVERY,  MAIL  BOOK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 

See  also  Delivery  System 

Books  by  parcel  post  in  St.  Louis.  Lib.  Jour.  47:553. 
June  15,  1922. 

Borrower’s  privilege  extended  thru  new  postal  rul¬ 
ing. 

Sanborn,  Henry  N.  Co-operation  of  small  libraries. 
N.  H.  Pub.  Libs.  14:118-122.  Dec.  1918. 

Discussion  of  co-operation  between  libraries  in  in¬ 
ter-library  loan.  Same  general  ground  in:  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  library  work.  N.  H.  Pub.  Libs.  15:151-152. 
June  1919. 

Attleboro,  Mass.  1923:8. 

Vacation  readers  may  have  books  sent  by  mail  by 
depositing  postage. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  1921:14. 

Vacation  readers  may  have  books  sent  them. 

Chicago,  Ill.  1922:22. 

Eliminate  delivery  wagons;  put  in  deposits;  de¬ 
livery  controlled  by  reference  bureau. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  1923-24:14-15. 

Branch  libraries  are  distributing  centers  for  book 
wagon  service  of  city. 

Evansville,  Ind.  1923:5. 

County  libraries,  after  schools  close,  have  house- 
to-house  service. 

Milton,  Mass.  1922:9. 

House-to-house  delivery  wagon  with  shelving  for 
200  books  proves  popular. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1921:68. 

Mail  service  to  residents  out  of  reach  of  system 
on  Staten  Island. 

- 1922:69. 
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Have  Ford  truck;  6  trips  weekly;  works  with 
schools  as  well. 

Portland,  Ore.  1921:16. 

Book  wagon  successful;  substitute  Dodge  truck 
for  Ford  touring  car. 

- - 1924:15-16,  21. 

Start  county  book  truck;  capacity,  800  vols.  makes 
8  routes  (360  miles)  fortnightly;  serves  300 
families. 

Providence,  R.  I.  1923:12. 

Start  book-wagon  deliveries;  library-owned  car. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1922-23:72. 

Discontinue  parcel  post  delivery  book  service  to 
non-residents  of  city. 

RESERVES 

Chicago,  Ill.  1923:32. 

Popularity  of  title  at  reserve  desk  determines 
number  of  copies  needed;  use  a  6- week  standard. 
Send  co_pies  later  to  branches  and  stations. 

Des  Moines,  la.  1923-24:8. 

Reserve  of  5c.  for  fiction,  lc.  for  non-fiction  of 
books  for  club  programs. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  1921:1. 

2c.  charge  for  fiction  reserves;  none  for  non-fiction. 

Portland,  Ore.  1922:19-20. 

Telephone  reserves  discontinued;  lc.  for  all 
others. 

- 1924:19. 

Reserving  costs  library  5c. 

Sioux  City,  la.  1923:2. 

Start  fiction  reserve  again. 

Woburn,  Mass.  1921:24. 

7-day  fiction  may  not  be  reserved  until  2  months 
old. 

LENDING  RULES 

Bangor,  Me.  1922:166. 

Lending  rules  changed;  stated. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  1917-22:12. 

Lending  rules  revised:  reasonable  number  on 
single  card  except  new  fiction  or  popular  non¬ 
fiction;  books  on  required  reading  lists,  30  days. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1923-24:19-20. 

Borrowers’  rules  for  children  and  foreigners  made. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  1923:10. 

Shorten  lending  period  for  study  books;  too  many 
lost. 

Savannah,  Ga.  1920:9. 

Restriction  of  1  book  of  fiction,  non-fiction  on 
juvenile  card  removed;  no  ultimate  change  in  pro¬ 
portions. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  1922:19. 

New  lending  rules;  details  of  charges,  overdues, 
etc. 

- - 1923:13. 

Books  divided  into  7-day,  2-week,  and  4-week. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  1923:9. 

Unbound  magazines  lent  for  7  days,  except  chil¬ 
dren’s  which  go  for  14  days. 

FINES 

Merrill,  Julia  W.  Bugbear  of  fines;  home  coming  or 
cancellation  week.  Wis.  Lib.  Bull.  18:90-91.  Apr. 
1922. 

Discusses  collection  of  fines. 

Chicago,  Ill.  1921:24. 

Book  fines  go  to  employees’  pension  fund. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1921-22:52. 

Money  collected  for  lost  books  belonging  to  Board 
of  Education  goes  to  board;  fines  to  the  library. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  1922-23:7. 

Patrons  required  to  sign  for  magazines  when  read¬ 
ing  them  in  the  building;  fine  equal  to  replacement 
value  for  non-return. 


OVERDUES 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Public  Library.  New  form  of 

overdue  cards.  Pub.  Libs.  30:23.  Jan.  1925. 

Lewis,  S.  V.  Delinquent  borrowers.  Pub.  Libs.  27: 
561.  Nov.  1922. 

Plan  used  to  get  overdue  books  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Merrill,  J.  W.  Follow-up  methods.  IFis.  Lib.  Bull. 
18:89-90.  April  1922. 

Short  discussion  of  overdues. 

Overdue  and  messenger  work.  Pub.  Libs.  26:410. 
July  1921. 

Resume  of  answers  received  to  questionnaire  sent 
to  12  libraries. 

Overdue  books.  Lib.  Jour.  43:294.  April  1918. 

Form  of  overdue  postcard  used  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Overdue  books.  Pub.  Libs.  27:559-560.  Nov.  1922. 

Brief  discussion  of  the  project  of  having  a  desig¬ 
nated  week  in  which  patrons  may  return  all  overdue 
books  in  their  possession,  no  fines  levied  nor  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

Akron,  Ohio.  1923:6. 

“Conscience  barrel”  placed  in  lobby  to  receive 
overdue  books. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  1922-24:1. 

Messenger  who  makes  inter-library  loans  collects 
fines  and  overdue  books  twice  weekly. 

Camden,  N.  J.  1924:8-9. 

Police  furnish  car  and  lieutenant  to  staff  members 
out  for  overdue  books. 

Cleveland,  O.  1922-23:11. 

Use  Clean-Up  week  to  get  overdues  back;  remit 
fines  and  receive  gifts. 

Erie,  Pa.  1922-23:10. 

Lost  book  week  with  fine  remittance  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

Evansville,  Ind.  1923 :3. 

Assistants  spent  18814  hours  making  835  home 
visits  for  collection  of  books  and  fines. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1920-21:23. 

Relation  between  labor  conditions  and  return  of 
books  on  time. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  1923:2. 

Special  week  with  fine  remittances  and  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked  for  return  of  books  unsatisfactory. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1920-21:25. 

Collect  overdues  by  registered  letters  instead  of 
messenger;  works  well. 

— 1921-22:9. 

6000  fewer  overdue  notices  sent  as  a  result  of 
stamping  date  due  on  book  slip. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1922:11. 

Fineless  Week  results  in  return  of  many  books. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  1920-21:7. 

Overdue  book  day  with  fines  remitted  successful. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1921-22:23. 

Branches  send  duplicates!  of  overdue  book  records 
to  Main. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1923:4. 

Use  Seattle  plan  of  registered  letters  for  long 
overdue  books ;  place  receipts  in  hands  of  City 
attorney;  serves  well. 

Oakland,  Calif.  1920-21:5. 

Alphabetical  list  of  delinquent  members  with  lost 
books  and  unpaid  fines;  1820  in  20-odd  years. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  1923:8-9. 

City  attorney  deals!  with  overdues;  ordinance 
passed  relative  to  library  property.  (See  also 
1922:19). 

Wakefield,  Mass.  1923:7. 

Use  “barrel  week”  with  “no  fines  charged,  no 
questions  asked,” — barrel  arranged  so  that  books 
could  be  placed  in  it  without  observation. 
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RENT  COLLECTION 

Duplicate  pay  collections.  Lib.  Jour.  49:580.  June 
15,  1924. 

Case  in  equity  against  Providence,  R.  I..,  public 
library.  Dismissed. 

Rent  collections.  tFis.  Lib.  Bull.  17:172.  Nov. 
1921. 

WeUes,  Jessie.  “We  buy  more  rent  books.”  IF is. 
Lib.  Bull.  16:208-210.  Dec.  1920. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  1922:11-12. 

$100  rent  books  earned  $400  ;  40  stolen  during 
summer. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1922-23:28. 

No  attempt  to  compete  with  rent  libraries  of  city. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  1923-24:18,  46. 

Branch  rent  collection  proves  satisfactory  in  6 
branches. 

Denver,  Colo.  1921:18. 

Pay  duplicate  collection  highly  successful  in  1 
branch. 

Erie,  Pa.  1920-21:10. 

Takes  5  months’  continuous  service  for  rental 
collection  book  to  pay  for  itself  at  5c.  a  week; 
bindings  will  not  stand  it;  2c.  a  day  better. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1923-24:36-37. 

Rent  collection  would  not  pay  for  itself  except 
for  fines;  in  branch  libraries. 

Lancaster,  Mass.  1921:9-10,  1922:10. 

Borrow  money  to  start  duplicate  pay  collection; 
details  of  success. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1922-23:10. 

Small  pay  duplicate  collection  of  Spanish  fiction 
successful. 

Newton,  Mass.  1924:10-11. 

Details  of  $500  gift  for  starting  rent  collection. 

North  Adams,  Mass.  1922:7-8. 

Rent  collection  successful;  details. 

Queensborough,  N.  Y.  1924:9. 

Benefits  of  payi  collection  available  to  borrowers 
of  traveling  department. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1921-1922:66. 

Sub-branch  in  department  store  has  free  and 
duplicate  pay  collections ;  store  owns  latter  but 
titles  are  selected  by  library;  lc.  a  day. 

- 1922-23:65-66. 

Further  details. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  1919-20:25-26. 

Statistics  of  rent  collection  for  period. 

Tampa,  Fla.  1922-1923:2. 

Discontinue  rent  collection  because  augmented 
book  fund  permits  adequate  supply  of  new  fiction. 

Worcester,  Mass.  1920:9-10. 

Duplicate  pay  collection  earns  $146;  lessens  by 
70%  to  50%  reserves  on  free  fiction. 

- 1923:11-12. 

Average  receipt  for  circulation  12c.;  no  pub¬ 
licity. 

STACK  PRIVILEGES 

Abbott,  J.  H.  Stack  privilege — a  layman’s  experience. 
Lib.  Jour.  44:371-372.  June  1919. 

A  borrower’s  reaction.  Complaint  about  library 
red  tape. 

Borrowers’  privileges.  Lib.  Jour.  43:849.  Nov.  1918. 

New  rulings  in  Seattle  and  St.  Paul. 

Bangor,  Me.  1921:13,  19. 

Closed  stacks,  put  shelves  near  circulation  desk; 
all  classes  represented  on  these. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1922:28. 

Publications  editor  reappraises  and  reports  on 
books  which  become  rare;  these  are  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  put  on  reference  or  restriction. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1921:20. 

A  few  children  admitted  to  shelves  at  a  time. 


OPEN  SHELF  ROOM 

Boston,  Mass.  1923-24:56. 

Closed  stacks  in  Fellowes  Athenaeum  cuts  circ¬ 
ulation. 

Concord,  Mass.  1924:3. 

Stacks  closed  because  of  necessity  of  supervising 
children. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  1923:10. 

Sophisticated  books  removed  from  open  shelves 
to  “Permission  shelves.” 

Quincy,  Mass.  1923:10. 

Book  losses  “have  never  balanced  the  greater  con¬ 
venience  to  the  public  through  immediate  access  to 
the  books.” 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1923-24:47. 

All  new  and  popular  fiction  in  open  shelves;  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1923:5. 

Close  reference  shelves  to  public. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  1923:5. 

New  Beebe  librarv  has  ODen  stacks. 

INCREASING  CIRCULATION 

Anderson,  Frank.  How  to  get  the  workers  to  read; 
by  Frank  and  Rachel  Anderson.  Pub.  Libs.  27: 
269-274.  May,  1922. 

Statistics  of  circulation  per  capita;  making  the 
library  attractive  to  working  people;  care  in  book 
selection;  advertising;  selection  of  furniture. 

Heston,  V.  C.  Salesmanship  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Pub.  Libs.  29:180-181.  April  1924. 

Josselyn,  Lloyd  W.  What  an  assistant  can  do  to  bet¬ 
ter  library  service.  A.L.A.  Papers  and  Preceedings. 
45:241-242,  1923. 

Brockton,  Mass.  1920:14. 

Special  collection  of  “Well  worn  but  interesting 
books.” 

- 1922:15-16. 

Some  adult  books  added  to  juvenile  coUection  to 
solve  juvenile-adult  problem  for  junior  high  school 
pupils. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1920:13-14. 

Special  collection  on  subject  arranged  in  open 
shelf  room;  selected  list  of  topics  used. 

- 1922:14. 

Local  experts  for  selection  of  books. 

Denver,  Colo.  1920:6. 

Current  interest  table  changed  weekly. 

-  1921:11-12. 

University  extension  courses  keep  books  in  open- 
shelf  room. 

Erie,  Pa.  1920-21:11. 

Collection  on  special  subjects  very  satisfactory. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1921:19. 

Branches  have  special  “junior  high  school  collec¬ 
tion”  to  meet  special  need  of  this  grade. 

Richmond,  Va.  1922-24:5. 

Problem  of  keeping  better  books  in  attractive 
bindings. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1921:7. 

Special  shelf  in  children’s  room  for  older  chil¬ 
dren. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1922:3. 

Put  special  “Mothers’  collection”  of  books  in 
children’s  room. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  1919-20:31. 

Circulation  department  has  special  book  collec¬ 
tions  on  topics;  some  subjects  noted. 

Tampa,  Fla.  1923-24. 

Move  25  suitable  titles  from  adult  to  juvenile  for 
older  children;  junior  high  school  problem  hard  to 
solve. 

Wakefield,  Mass.  1923:7. 

Exhibit  travel  folders  in  conversation  room. 

Woburn,  Mass.  1921:23. 
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Special  mothers’  shelf  on  child  training  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  mothers’  special  card  for  material  to  be  re¬ 
tained  1  month. 

Worcester,  Mass.  1923-24:10. 

Junior  high  school  brings  peculiar  problems. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Adult  education.  Ind.  Lib.  Occ.  7:197-199.  July 
1925. 

Adult  education.  Mich.  Lib.  Bull.  16:3.  Sept.- 
Oct.  1925. 

Adult  education.  Pub.  Libs.  30:263-265.  May  1925. 
Report  of  a  conference  on  adult  education  held 
in  Milwaukee. 

Adult  education.  Lib.  Jour.  50:592-594,  603.  July 
1925. 

American  Library  Association.  Adult  Education  and 
the  Library.  A.L.A.  1924.  Published  irregularly, 
free  to  members,  varying  prices  to  others. 

Cartwright,  Morse  A..  What  is  adult  education  in 
the  United  States?  Lib.  Jour.  50:743-745.  Sept. 
15,  1925. 

Read  before  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  1,  1925. 

Davis,  Emma.  What  is  adult  education?  Lib.  Jour. 
49:  1072-1074.  Dec.  15,  1924. 

Sub-title:  A  study  of  some  agencies  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  adults. 

Dickerson,  L.  L.  Libraries  and  adult  education.  Pub. 
Libs.  30:227-230.  May  1925. 

Discusses  the  growth  of  the  adult  education  idea 
and  the  place  of  the  library  in  the  field. 

Dingman,  A.  P.  Group  approach  in  adult  education. 
Pub.  Libs.  30:230-234.  May  1925. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Cleveland 
public  library. 

Dudgeon,  Matthew  S.  Adult  education.  Pub.  Libs. 
30:144-145.  March  1925. 

Includes  types  of  activity  necessary  in  doing  effec¬ 
tive  adult  education. 

Farquhar,  A.  M.  Close-ups  in  adult  education.  Pub. 
Libs.  30:5-7.  Jan.  1925. 

The  experiment  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
in  this  field. 

Learned,  W.  S.  American  public  library  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Harcourt,  1924.  $1.50. 

“Beginning*  with  a  discussion  of  the  various 
agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  he  shows 
how  the  library  is  fitted  beyond  any  other  institution 
we  possess,  to  spread  knowledge  among  the  adult 
population  where  formal  education  has  stopped. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  the  report  is  that  a 
modern  tax-supported  library  can  justify  its  exist¬ 
ence  only  by  means  of. a  broad  and  varied  service 
and  that  for  such  service  public  support  will  be 
willingly  accorded.”  Book  Review  Digest. 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B.  Library  and  adult  education.  Pub. 
Libs.  29:507.  Dec.  1924  ;  30:55.  Feb.  1925. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

Miersch,  E.  E.  Reading  with  a  purpose.  Lib.  Jour. 
50:507.  Sept.  1,  1925. 

Milam,  Carl  H.  Adult  self-education.  Pub.  Libs. 
25:182-184.  April  1920. 

Shows  how  the  library  may  be  helpful  in  distribu¬ 
tion  of  courses  of  study. 

- Educational  service  of  the  library.  fFis.  Lib. 

Bull.  18:79-80.  April  1922. 

Stresses  value  of  brief,  ready  prepared  reading 
lists. 

Mitchell,  Sydney  B.  Adult  education  for  the  librarian. 
Lib.  Jour.  50:638-641.  Aug.  1925. 

Suggestions  for  self-improvement  among  libra¬ 
rians. 


Public  library  and  adult  education.  Lib.  Jour.  49: 
925-940.  Nov.  1,  1924. 

Sub-title:  A  symposium  of  principles  and  practices 
offered  in  view  of  the  A. LA.  and  state  library  asso¬ 
ciation  discussions  of  the  library’s  part  in  the  educa- 
ion  of  adults. 

Roden,  C.  B.  Adult  education.  fFis.  Lib.  Bull.  20: 
233-234.  Nov.  1924. 

Sawyer,  Ethel  R.  Can  we  obtain  and  train  librarians 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  adult  education?  Pub. 
Libs.  30:403-407.  Oct.  1925. 

Leads  thru  maze  of  difficulties  to  conclusion  “As¬ 
suredly  we  can.” 

Scott,  Almere  L.  Public  library  and  the  university 
extension.  IE is.  Lib.  Bull.  20:220-224,  Nov.  1924. 

A  discussion  of  the  help  which  the  public  library 
can  give  to  those  taking  university  extension 
courses. 

Tompkins,  M.  D.  Library  service  for  adult  education. 
fFis.  Lib.  Bull.  19:460-462.  Nov.  1923. 

A  survey  of  work  done  in  the  Milwaukee  Public 
library. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  1920:2. 

Library  for  colored 1  people;  general  details. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1924:12-13. 

Adult  education  progressing;  have  folder. 

Chicago,  Ill.  1923:27-28. 

Readers’  service  (adult  education)  started;  offers 
course  of  study;  proposes  to  use  local  university 
faculties. 

- 1924:25-27. 

Details  of  work  in  the  Readers’  Bureau,  a  par¬ 
ticularized  form  of  adult  education;  reading  lists 
there  prepared  remain  useful;  attempt'  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  about  educational  opportunities. 

- 1924:26. 

Adult  education  courses ;  discussion. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1924-25:8. 

Adult  education  bureau  established. 

—  1924-25 : 20-21. 

Subjects  of  lists  compiled  for  adult-  readers  by 
adult  education  department. 

Cleveland,  O.  1920:20-21;  78-81. 

Adult  education  work. 

- 1921-22:27-28. 

Extension  division  of  school  department  described. 

- -1922-23:11-12  ;  30-33. 

Description  and  methods. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1920-1921:39. 

Instruction  in  use  of  library  extended  to  adults. 

- 1921-22:43. 

Y.M.C.A.  wants  plan  for  giving  credit  for  read¬ 
ing  to  adults,  particularly  factory  people  interested. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1923-24:20-21. 

Adult  education  department. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  1920:13. 

Sample  ballots  on  bulletin  board  for  women  at 
election  time. 

Milton,  Mass.  1921-22:17-18. 

Describe  new  adult  education  service. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1924:8-9. 

Statement  of  policies  in  adult  education. 

- 1921:7. 

Story  telling  for  adults  popular. 

Richmond,  Va.  1922-24:8. 

Library  a  source  of  vocational  opportunities. 

Chicago,  Ill.  1924:28. 

Red  Cross  volunteers  to  transcribe  current  read¬ 
ing  matter  of  interest  into  Revised  Braille  fot 
blind. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1920:11. 

Give  instruction  to  blind  in  reading  and  type¬ 
writing. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

Americanization  books  for  children.  Lib.  Occ.  5- 
305.  Dec.  1919. 

Americanization  in  the  children’s  room.  Wis.  Lib. 
Bull.  16:12.  Jan.  1920. 

Americanization  in  the  library.  Pub.  Libs.  25:286- 
287.  May  1920. 

An  account  of  Cleveland’s  Americanization  work. 
Americanization  in  Portland,  Ore.  Pub.  Libs.  25: 
96.  Feb.  1920. 

Americanization  vs.  “Americanization.”  Interpreter. 
2:3-6.  April  1923. 

Americanization  work  in  Seattle  Public  Library.  Pub. 

Libs.  25:448-449.  Oct.  1920. 

Bevan,  R.  H.  Americanization  by  libraries.  Pub. 
Libs.  26:461-463.  Oct.  1921. 

Service  rendered  in  this  field  by  high  standards 
of  personal  courtesy  and  efficiency. 

- First  aid  to  Americanization.  Forum.  67:227- 

233.  March  1922. 

What  branch  workersi  can  do. 

Brooks,  M.  S.  Library  as  an  agency  in  American¬ 
ization.  N.  H.  Pub.  Libs.  17:20-22.  Sept.  1920. 
Work  in  the  smaller  community. 

Carr,  J.  F.  Library  in  Americanization  work.  III. 
Libs.  1:60-61.  Oct.  1919. 

Outlines  the  methods  of  approach  to  the  for¬ 
eigner,  particularly  thru  the  publicity  medium. 

- - “Making  Americans,”  a  preliminary  and  tenta¬ 
tive  list  of  books.  Lib.  Jour.  43:209-212.  Mar.  1, 
1920.  Same  article  in  Penn.  Lib.  Notes.  10:57- 
63.  Jan.  1921. 

Reading  list  for  foreigners  with  introduction  for 
librarians. 

- — - —  Shall  public  libraries  buy  books  in  foreign 
languages?  Minn.  Lib.  Notes.  6:8-9.  Mar.  1919. 

Advises  purchase  of  American  books  in  foreign 
languages.  Similar  ground  covered  in  “American 
Books  in  Yiddish.”  Lib.  Jour.  47:875-876.  Oct. 
15,  1922. 

Co-operation  in  Americanization.  Pub.  Libs.  27 :228- 
230.  Mar.  1922. 

Pittsburgh  plan  in  which  the  library,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Board  of  Education  co¬ 
operate. 

Daniels,  John.  Americanization  by  indirection.  Lib. 
Jour.  45:871-876.  Nov.  1,  1920. 

Protests  against  too  obvious  methods  of  making 
library  resources  available  to  foreigners. 

Gratiaa,  Josephine.  Making  Americans — how  the 

library  helps.  St.  Louis:  Pub.  Lib.  Annual  Report, 

p.  77-89.  1918-1919. 

- Roumanians  in  the  United  States,  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  public  libraries.  Lib.  Jour.  47:400-404. 
May  1,  1922. 

Horton,  Marion.  Here  in  the  land  of  promise.  Lib. 

Jour.  44:139-142.  May  1918. 

Library  publicity  in  Americanization. 

- - Library  work  with  the  Japanese.  Lib.  Jour. 

47:157-160.  Feb.  15,  1922. 

Latin-American  evening  at  the  library.  Pub.  Libs. 
25:324-325.  June  1920. 

Ledlbetten,  Ew  iE.  Books  in  immigrant  languages. 
Lib.  Jour.  50:73-75.  Jan.  15,  1925. 

Difficulties  attending  publication  of  books  in 
foreign  languages  for  use  in  Americanization  work. 

- - Czechoslovak  immigrant  and  the  library.  Lib. 

Jour.  48:911-915.  Nov.  1,  1923. 

- - Library  for  Bohemians.  Czechoslovak  Revieiv. 

p.  259-260.  Sept.  1919. 

Attests  Americanizing  power  of  the  Broadway 
branch,  Cleveland,  Public  Library. 

- Polish  immigrant  and  his  reading.  A.L.A., 

1924.  50c. 


Analyses  the  Polish  temperament,  surveys  Polish 
literature,  and  characterizes  the  work  of  Polish  au¬ 
thors.  An  annotated  list  of  about  200  books  is 
appended  giving  information  about  publishers,  edi¬ 
tions,  methods  of  purchase,  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals,  etc. 

- The  Polish  immigrant  and  the  library.  Lib.  Jour. 

47:67-70;  490-498.  Jan.  15;  June  1,  1922. 

- Recent  development  in  library  work  with  immi¬ 
grants.  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Proceedings.  1924,  p.  587-593. 

- Winning  friends  and  citizens  for  America.  1918 

Immigrant  Pub.  Soc.,  1918.  15c.  Pam. 

Lescohler,  D.  C.  Americanization  (list).  Wis.  Lib. 
Bull.  15:237.  Nov.  1919. 

Brief  bibliography  distributed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association  in  1019. 

- Library  in  Americanization.  Wis.  Lib  Bull.  16.3-6 

lection. 

Condensed  from  a  talk  given  to  the  Wisconsin 
Library  School  by  Professor  Lescohier. 

Library  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Lib.  Jour. 
48:366.  April  15,  1923. 

How  the  Stix  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  aids  in  teaching  English  in  a  nearby  school. 
Library’s  part  in  Americanizing  foreigners.  N.  Y. 
Libs.  6:88-89.  Aug.  1918. 

Miller,  H.  A.  True  Americanization  of  the  foreign 
child.  A.L.A.  Proceedings.  41:130-132,  1919. 

Interprets  the  mind  of  the  foreign  child,  and 
recommends  measures  for  his  Americanization. 
Panunzio,  Constantine.  Immigrant  and  the  library. 
N.  Y.  Libs.  9:134-148.  Nov.  1924.  Same  article 
in  Lib.  Jour.  49:969-973.  Nov.  15,  1924. 

Library  possibilities  with  the  foreigner  along 
slightly  unusual  lines. 

Patterson,  G.  S.  Books  dealing  with  Americanization. 

Pub.  Libs.  23:481.  Dec.  1918. 

Paulmier,  Hilah.  Enlisting  in  national  service.  Pub. 
Libs.  29:280-282.  June,  1924. 

A  plea  for  library  help  in  an  effective  Americani¬ 
zation  program. 

- Getting  in  touch  with  our  foreign  readers.  Pub. 

Libs.  24:295-296.  Oct.  1919. 

Peters,  Ora  M.  Libraries  in  relation  to  citizenship 
and  Americanization.  Lib>.  Jour.  44:759.  Dec.  1919. 

Indorses  the  American  Library  Association  En¬ 
larged  Program  as  it  applies  to  this  problem. 
Phillips,  Edna.  Encouraging  the  foreign  reader.  Lib. 
Jour.  49:974-976.  Nov.  15,  1924. 

Sub-title:  An  account  of  state  encouragement  for 
the  reading  of  the  foreign-born  laborer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

- -  Library  aids  in  naturalization.  Wilson  Bull.  2: 

262-265.  Sept.  1924. 

A  splendid  list  which  can  be  used  with  foreigners. 
Powers,  W.  F.  Americanization.  5.  D.  Lib.  Bull. 
5:52-153.  June  1919. 

Extensive  bibliography. 

Prescott,  D.  R.  What  Americanization  is  not.  Lib. 

Jour.  45:218.  Mar.  1,  1920. 

Quigley,  Margery.  Greek  immigrant  and  the  library. 

Lib.  Jour.  47:863-865.  Oct.  15,  1922. 

Rose,  Ernestine.  How  the  public  library  helps  the 
foreigner  make  his  American  contribution.  N.E.A. 
Proceedings,  p.  1001-1002.  1922. 

Stokes,  M.  M.  Lihrary  experience  among  the  children 
of  the  Russian  Jews.  Scribner’s.  73:609-612.  May 
1923. 

Sutliff,  Mary  L.  Spirit  of  America.  Wis.  Lib.  Bull. 
16:34-36.  Mar.  1920. 

Sweet,  M'  M.  Italians  and  the  public  library.  Lib. 
Jour.  49:977-981.  Nov.  15,  1924. 

How  the  librarian  can  interpret  America  to  the 
Italian. 
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Government  and  Business  in  the  Special 

Library 

By  MARY  WATKINS  DIETRICHSON 

Head  of  the  Business  and  Municipal  Branch  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library 


THERE  are  no  large  libraries  in  the  country 
which  are  not  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  reference  work  for  municipal  officials 
and  for  the  business  men  of  the  community. 
Whether  this  work  can  best  be  done  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  library  or  in  a  branch  depends  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  accommodations  of  the  central  build¬ 
ing.  Nine  public  libraries  have  felt  that  the 
municipal  work  could  best  be  done  in  a  special 
branch  in  or  near  the  City  Hall.  Five  libraries 
have  thus  far  established  business  branches  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  their  cities. 
Two  libraries  have  made  a  combination  of  these 
two  types  in  one  special  branch. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  which  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  having  a  business  and  municipal 
branch,  has  really  no  separate  branch  but  is 
one  of  the  cities  doing  this  work  at  its  main  li¬ 
brary  which  is  only  two  blocks  from  the  business 
center.  It  established  a  business  and  municipal 
department  in  1912.  Recently  the  librarian  has 
reported  that  the  business  side  of  the  work  in¬ 
creased  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  munici¬ 
pal  that  the  department  has  been  renamed  the 
business  and  technical  department. 

The  two  cities  which  have  combined  business 
and  municipal  branches  are  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Rochester  has  no  cen¬ 
tral  library  and  in  order  to  serve  the  business 
men  and  city  officials  this  branch  was  established 
in  1917,  across  the  street  from  the  Court  House 
and  City  Hall,  and  right  in  the  business  section. 
Rochester  does  not  attempt  municipal  research 
work  but  the  librarian  reports  that  for  refer¬ 
ence  work  with  these  groups  they  find  the  com¬ 
bination  of  material  very  satisfactory. 

The  location  of  the  central  library  building 
of  the  Minneapolis  system  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  both  the  City  Hall  and  the  chief 
business  district,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
librarian  in  all  phases  of  extension  work,  led 
to  Minneapolis  being  the  pioneer  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  combination  business  and  munici¬ 
pal  branch,  which  has  met  the  Minneapolis 
problem  with  considerable  success. 

This  branch  had  its  beginning  in  1909  in  a 
municipal  department  established  at  the  central 
building,  in  charge  of  an  enthusiastic  young 
woman  lawyer.  Much  good  work  was  done  in 
collecting  material  and  getting  in  touch  with 
city  officials,  but  the  distance  from  the  City  Hall 


and  the  cramped  inconvenient  quarters  counted 
against  its  growth  and  fullest  use.  In  the  next 
seven  years  several  large  libraries  established 
city  hall  branches,  and  the  success  of  the  first 
business  branch  at  Newark  was  established. 

In  1916  the  Minneapolis  library  administra¬ 
tion  decided  to  rent  a  building  a  block  from  the 
City  Hall  and  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict,  and  establish  the  first  attempt  at  combin¬ 
ing  business  and  government  in  the  special 
library.  The  one  serious  difficulty  has  been  the 
one  that  would  accompany  the  establishment  of 
any  enterprise  that  required  housing  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district  of  a  large  city — 
rents  are  high  and  space  must  be  small.  Several 
times  when  funds  have  been  short,  the  Board 
has  questioned  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
branch,  but  any  suggestion  of  its  discontinuance 
has  always  brought  insistent  protests  from  the 
public  which  is  being  served  in  this  way. 

The  location  of  the  branch  could  scarcely  be 
better  for  its  purpose.  It  has  direct  indoor  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  banks,  a  trust 
company,  the  Soo  line  offices,  the  Civic  and  Com¬ 
merce  Association,  and  all  the  other  offices  of 
two  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  city.  Within 
two  blocks  are  a  dozen  banks,  most  of  the  large 
investment  companies,  all  the  railroad  offices,  a 
score  of  the  largest  office  buildings,  three  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  City  Hall  and  Court  House. 

About  57,000  people  use  this  branch  in  a  year. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  one  at 
least  an  extra  half-hour  to  go  to  the  main 
library  for  the  desired  information.  At  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  their  average  time  as  being 
worth  a  dollar  an  hour,  the  branch  saves  the 
business  men  $28,000  a  year.  This  does  not 
begin  to  represent  the  time  saved  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  gained  by  the  advantages  which  a  special¬ 
ized  library  has  over  a  general  library,  in  serv¬ 
ing  specialized  groups.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  users  of  the  branch 
would  not  otherwise  have  acquired  the  library 
habit  at  all.  The  very  fact  that  establishing 
such  a  branch  is  rather  an  unusual  thing,  makes 
one  of  the  best  advertising  points  possible.  Open 
shelves,  practical  in  the  small  library,  are  pop¬ 
ular  and  make  patrons  feel  at  home  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  help.  Specialization  of  reference 
work  is  being  advocated  for  general  libraries, 
with  the  reference  librarians  experts  in  their 
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lines.  This  is,  of  course,  possible  in  a  special 
library.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  gather  more  ma¬ 
terial  particularly  in  pamphlets,  clippings,  re¬ 
ports,  and  answers  to  questionnaires,  and  to 
index  and  catalog  more  closely  so  as  to  give 
quick  and  efficient  service.  These  things  are, 
of  course,  true  of  any  special  library  branch. 

Now  how  does  the  combination  of  business 
and  municipal  reference  in-  one  library  work 
out?  The  municipal  side  of  the  library  is  or¬ 
ganized  much  as  the  Wisconsin  legislative  refer¬ 
ence  library,  but  adapted  to  our  own  conditions. 
The  material  is  classified  after  the  same  plan  as 
the  Milwaukee  Municipal  Reference  Library, 
subdividing  the  large  class  of  400,  for  municipal 
material  since  there  are  no  books  under  this 
Dewey  class  in  a  municipal  library.  The  organ¬ 
ization  and  activities  of  the  business  side  of  the 
branch  are  patterned  after  the  Newark  business 
branch,  adapted  also  to  our  own  conditions. 
Much  of  the  material  is  of  interest  to  both  civic 
workers  and  business  men.  Tax  material  has 
been  left  with  the  municipal  collection,  but  is  of 
equal  interest  to  business.  The  material  on 
transportation  is  all  in  one  place  on  the  shelves. 
Perhaps  the  material  on  river  transportation, 
on  bus  regulation,  on  street  railways  is  munici¬ 
pal  material,  but  it  is  of  equal  interest  to  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Is  the  question  of  city  zoning  and 
planning  of  most  interest  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  which  uses  our  library  a  great  deal, 
or  to  the  real  estate  men  who  also  are  among 
our  frequent  users?  Directories  of  other  cities 
and  city  maps  are  of  interest  to  both  groups. 
Until  1925,  our  city  ordinances  had  not  been  re¬ 
vised  since  1905.  Since  that  time  they  had  been 
published  only  in  the  Council  Proceedings  after 
each  meeting  and  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  our  branch  library  we  had  made  a  subject  card 
catalog  of  the  ordinances  from  1905  to  1925  and 
are  continuing  to  index  all  ordinances  passed 
since  the  1925  revision.  It  is  indicative  of  the 
way  that  a  library  of  this  sort  may  serve  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose,  that  when  we  index  the  ordinances 
as  soon  as  they  are  published  in  temporary 
form,  we  send  one  duplicate  card  to  the  city 
attorney  and  a  second  to  the  Civic  and  Com¬ 
merce  Association. 

During  the  legislative  session,  the  bills  as 
published  are  indexed  by  subject  and  made 
available  for  use.  They  are  also  of  interest  to 
both  groups. 

Our  branch  is  too  busy  with  this  double  use 
to  spend  much  time  in  purely  research  work. 
However  there  are  other  agencies  doing  much 
of  this.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  be 
right  on  the  ground  in  the  Court  house  as  far 
as  bringing  services  to  the  city  officials  is 
concerned.  Much  of  the  best  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  city  government,  however,  is  initi¬ 
ated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  citizen  committees; 
for  instance  the  pure  food  and  milk  ordinance, 


the  city  planning  efforts,  the  new  auditorium, 
and  the  proposed  new  city  manager  charter.  A 
branch  library  located  as  ours  is,  right  on  a 
much  used  street,  is  more  available  for  a  large 
public  use  on  municipal  questions  than  one 
housed  in  the  City  Hall.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  tendency  for  the  large  demands  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  to  take  time  and  attention  from  the 
municipal  side  of  the  work.  However  we  feel 
that  the  combination  has  been  a  distinct  success 
as  a  special  branch.  The  civic  aspect  of  ques¬ 
tions  presented  side  by  side  with  the  business 
aspect  can  do  nothing  but  good  for  any  city. 

Public  Documents  Depositories 

A  BILL  to  authorize  the  designation  of  depos¬ 
itories  for  public  documents,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Senator  Johnston  on 
December  22,  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Printing.  The  text  reads: 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  jointly  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  extend,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the 
depository  privilege  for  public  documents  to  any  col¬ 
lege,  university,  society,  or  public  library  applying 
therefor,  if  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  and 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  upon  investigation,  determine 
that  such  library  has  a  legitimate  need  for  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  adequate  facilities  to  care  for  them  and 
make  them  useful,  provided  that  the  maximum  number 
of  such  depositories  shall  not  exceed  two>  thousand. 

Sec.  2.  A  depository  library  shall  be  required  to 
specify  the  type  or  types  of  public  documents  it  de¬ 
sires  to  receive,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents  is  authorized  to  send  such  libraries  the 
public  documents  so  desired  if  he  determines  such 
type  or  types  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
such  libraries. 

Sec.  3.  All  libraries  which  are  now  on  the  list  of 
depositories  of  public  documents  shall  remain  on  such 
list  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act.  If  at  the  expiration  of  such  two 
years  such  libraries  do  not  conform  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  depository  libraries  provided  in  this  Act  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Docu¬ 
ments  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Documents  and  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  shall  strike  such  libraries  from  the  list  of  deposi¬ 
tory  libraries. 

Sec.  4.  The  limitations  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  following  libraries:  (a)  State  libraries;  (b) 
Territorial  libraries;  (c)  Libraries  of  land-grant  col¬ 
leges;  (d)  Libraries  of  executive  departments  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  (e)  The  United  States  Military 

Academy  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  libra¬ 
ries;  (f)  The  Alaska  Historical  Society  and  Museum 
Library,  Juneau,  Alaska;  (g)  The  Philippine  Library 
and  Museum;  and  (h)  The  American  Antiquarian 
Society  library,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents  the  Public  Printer  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
copies  of  publications  furnished  for  distribution  to 
designated  depositories,  so  that  the  number  of  copies 
delivered  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  libraries 
on  the  list. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 


Forty  Years  of  New  York  Libraries 


WHEN  the  New  York  Library  Club  was 
organized  in  the  old  library  building  of 
Columbia  College  at  49th  street  and 
Madison  avenue  one  June  afternoon  in  1885  New 
York  was  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  development, 
said  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone  in  the  course  of 
her  paper,  “Looking  Backward,”  read  last  month 
before  the  New  York  Library  Club  and  the 
New  York  Special  Libraries  Association.  At 
that  time  New  England  and  the  Middle  West 
had  had  library  laws  and  public  libraries  estab¬ 
lished  under  them  for  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
“It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  public 
library  in  the  city  of  New  York  because  it  has 
so  manv  socialists,  communists,  anarchists,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  are  not  interested 
in  libraries,”  said  William  F.  Poole  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  held  at  Lake  George 
that  year. 

In  1885  the  New  York  State  Library  was  an 
inert  collection  of  about  125,000  volumes 
arranged  by  author,  resorted  to  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  scholar  but  having  no  connection  with 
the  other  libraries  of  the  state.  There  were  no 
public,  that  is  municipally  supported,  libraries 
in  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  none  in 
Brooklyn  or  New  York  City,  tho  the  nucleus  of 
the  circulation  department  of  the  present  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  New  York  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library,  a  private  philanthropy,  had  come 
into  existence  in  1880  and  had  two  branches, — 
the  Bond  Street  and  Ottendorfer  branches,  by 
1885.  A  report  on  the  libraries  of  the  country 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1885  shows  142  separate  libraries  of  over  300 
volumes  in  New  York  City  in  that  year,  two  of 
which — the  Astor  and  the  Mercantile — had  over 
200,000  volumes  each,  and  five  (The  Appren¬ 
tices  Library,  Columbia  College,  the  New  York 
Society  Library,  the  New  York  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary)  had 
from  50,000  to  100,000  volumes.  But  many  of 
those  recorded  were  tiny  collections,  and  the 
list  included  about  35  so-called  libraries  in 
orphanages,  asylums,  etc.,  17  club  libraries,  and 
16  belonging  to  private  or  parochial  schools  or 
teaching  institutions.  There  were  only  five  gen¬ 
eral  libraries  circulating  books  freely, — the  two 
branches  of  the  N.  Y.  F.  C.,  the  Broome  Street 
Free  Library,  the  Harlem  Library,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights  Library,  and  these  had  a  total 
volumnage  of  about  60,000  volumes. 

Of  the  types  of  library  that  are  now  prevalent 
in  New  York, — the  tax-supported  public  library 


with  branches,  the  high  school  library,  the  busi¬ 
ness,  industrial  and  financial  libraries, — there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  in  1885.  Of  libraries  that 
could  be  called  “Special”  in  any  sense,  there 
were  then  about  33  in  New  York,  six  law  libra¬ 
ries,  nine  medical,  including  the  libraries  of 
several  hospitals,  four  theological,  one  insur¬ 
ance,  two  historical,  the  libraries  of  eight  scien¬ 
tific  societies  (the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
being  so  classed  by  the  1885  report)  and 
three  so-called  mercantile,  really  subscription 
libraries. 

The  modest  proportions  of  these  libraries  of 
1885  strike  one  forcibly  on  reading  over  that 
old  list.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  had 
been  open  since  1872,  yet  it  had  accumulated  in 
the  13  years  of  its  existence  only  1371  books. 
The  two  engineering  society  libraries  (after¬ 
wards  absorbed  by  the  United  Engineering  Li¬ 
brary)  totalled  18,575  volumes:  the  present  li¬ 
brary  has  155,000. 

Columbia  reported  68,000  volumes  after  an 
existence  of  130  years.  The  next  40  years 
brought  it  up  over  1,020,000,  its  present  annual 
increase  being  greater  than  the  whole  collection 
in  1885.  The  home  circulation  of  the  libraries 
listed  was  not  recorded  in  the  1885  report,  but 
appears  in  the  government  report  of  1876,  and 
the  general  increase  during  those  nine  years  here 
in  New  York  was  so  slight  that  the  earlier  fig¬ 
ures  tell  the  story  fairly  well.  Twenty-four  out 
of  the  121  New  York  libraries  that  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1876  report  gave  figures  of  circu¬ 
lation,  and  the  circulation  of  these  24  only 
totalled  a  little  over  500,000  volumes,  even 
adding  Brooklyn’s  contribution  to  that  of  little 
old  New  York,  less  than  the  circulation  in  1925 
of  one  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary — the  Central  Circulation  Branch.  The 
present  yearly  circulation  of  all  of  the  Greater 
New  York  libraries— public,  college,  normal 
school,  secondary  school,  elementary  school 
and  special  must  be  in  excess  of  30,000,000  vol¬ 
umes,  so  while  the  population  of  the  greater 
city  has  not  quite  tripled,  the  book  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  libraries  has  increased  more  than  fifty 
fold. 

Ten  years  went  by  without  any  striking 
change,  tho  in  that  time  many  small  libraries 
were  established, — the  Aguilar  Free  Library, 
founded  in  1886,  developed  three  branches;  the 
Cathedral  Free  Circulating  library,  started  in 
1888,  expanded  to  11  branches;  the  University 
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Settlement  library  in  1887  was  the  first  of  many 
other  settlement  libraries.  The  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  opened  in  1887,  was  for  some 
years  practically  the  only  free  library  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  But  in  1895  New  York  really  awoke,  and 
there  followed  a  period  of  intense  activity.  In 
that  year  came  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  by  the  union  of  the  Astor,  Lenox 
snd  Tilden  foundations  followed  by  the  con¬ 
solidation  with  it,  in  1901,  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating,  the  Aguilar,  and  the  Cathedral 
systems,  the  Harlem  Library  and  many  of  the 
other  small  libraries  that  had  come  into  being 
separately.  .  .  . 

The  Long  Island  City  Library,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Queens  Borough  Library  was  founded  in 
1896,  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  (with  which 
there  wTas  also  a  consolidation  of  many  ele¬ 
ments),  in  1897,  and  in  1901  came  the  Carnegie 
gift  of  $5,200,000  that  enabled  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  to  develop  their  branch 
systems. 

The  school  library  system  developed  sepa¬ 
rately  in  New  York,  since  there  was  no  public 
library  ready  to  give  the  schools  service  during 
the  decade  of  the  nineties  when  the  schools  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  their  need  of  libraries.  The 
Board  of  Education  started  to  establish  high 
school  libraries  in  the  early  nineties  and  in 
1905  or  1906  appointed  a  head  of  class  room 
libraries  in  the  schools.  The  total  circulation 
of  libraries  under  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1924-1925  was  over  8,500,000. 

Miss  Rathbone  then  outlined  briefly  the  rise 
and  development  of  special  libraries,  a  chapter 
which  lack  of  space  prevents  our  printing. 

A  Rental  Collection  in  a  College 
Library 

A  COLLEGE  library  is  necessarily  a  special¬ 
ized  library.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  supplement  the  courses  offered  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  cannot  make  the  popular  appeal 
of  the  public  library.  Books  that  make  for 
general  culture  and  recreation  rather  than  for 
“credits” — modern  fiction,  contemporary  poetry 
and  essays,  and  the  many  other  new  books  that 
every  intelligent  man  and  woman  ought  to  know 
— -are  often  lacking  on  its  shelves.  Inadequate 
funds  and  the  definite  needs  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  for  the  best  and  latest  material  in 
their  specific  lines  prevent  the  purchase  of  such 
books  in  sufficient  numbers.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  very  serious  defect  in  our  library  and  to 
make  our  library  a  more  vital  factor  in  the  life 
of  thq  community  of  which  it  is  a  part,  a  rental 
collection  was  started  in  January,  1923.  The 
following  figures  show  the  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment: 


Rental  Collection  Statistics 
January  1,  1923,  to  December  31,  1926 


Original  cost  of  188  books  .  $326.41 

Transferred  to  General  Library, .  329.60 

Rent  Collected 

Jan.  1 — June  1,  1923  . $  50.10 

1923-  ’24  .  87.55 

1924- ’25  .  165.92 

1925- ’26  .  346.84 

June  1— Dec.  31,  1926  .  376.44 


Total  rent  collected  .  $1026.85 


Paid  Out  For  New  Books 

1923- ’24  . $  67.56 

1924- ’25  .  113.41 

1925- ’26  .  358.28 

June  1— Dec.  31,  1926  _  298.94 


Total  .  $838.19 

Cash  on  hand;  .  188.66 


$1026.85 


Original  no.  of  books .  163 

Additions,  1923-’24  .  50 

”  1924-’25  .  110 

”  1925-’26  .  196 

”  June  1,— Dec.  31,  1926  ....  178 


697 

Transferred  to  General  Library  .  188 

Lost  and  stolen  .  37 

Lost  and  paid  for  .  5 

Wornout  and;  destroyed  .  4 
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Total  number  now  in  collection  .  463 

The  books  are  used  by  the  faculty,  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  people  of  the  town.  The  rent  on 
each  book  is  ten  cents  for  the  first  week,  this  be¬ 
ing  a  minimum,  with  two  cents  a  day  additional 
for  overtime.  When  the  books  cease  to  circulate 
they  are  transferred  to  the  general  library.  All 
kinds  of  books  have  been  put  into  the  collection, 
from  Will  Durant’s  The  Story  of  Philosophy  to 
E.  E.  Cummings’  Is  5,  from  Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes  to  An  American  Tragedy;  Dean  Inge 
and  Milt  Gross  are  in  the  collection.  Usually, 
however,  care  is  used  to  choose  books  that  will 
prove  popular.  Most  of  the  best  sellers,  fiction 
and  non-fiction,  are  bought.  The  “Today  and 
Tomorrow”  series  has  been  popular.  Another 
thing  that  has  made  the  experiment  a  success  is 
that  our  faculty,  our  students  and  our  towns¬ 
people  read;  they  are  encouraged  to  read.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Christmas  holidays,  our  library  circu¬ 
lated  953  books  to  be  taken  home.  We  have 
about  850  students  enrolled. 

This  note  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
encourage  other  college  libraries  to  experiment 
with  rental  collections.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
way  for  us  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  our  libra¬ 
ries.  Of  course,  if  a  library  has  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  all  the  books  it  needs,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  a  rental  collection. 

Ward  Edwards,  Librarian, 
State  Teachers  College,  Wasrrensburg,  Mo. 
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IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  amendatory  measure 
regarding  depositories  for  public  documents, 
introduced  by  Senator  Johnston  into  the 
present  Congress  as  S.  4973,  may  be  passed,  if 
not  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  session, 
which  is  improbable,  then  early  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  within  the 
present  year.  The  bill  provides  for  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  new  depositories  within  a  total  limit  of 
two  thousand,  inclusive  of  the  present  ones, 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
the  continuance  of  present  depositories  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  their  usefulness  may 
be  tested,  and  the  supply  of  partial  lines  se¬ 
lected  by  or  for  the  libraries  which  do  not  need 
the  entire  set,  these  of  course  being  furnished 
without  charge  under  government  frank.  The 
old  method  of  designating  depositories  has  in¬ 
cluded  many  which  neither  need  nor  utilize  the 
documents,  and  has  omitted  many  which 
should  have  them,  and  the  well-guarded  bill 
should  have  the  support  of  all  librarians, 
whether  directly  interested  or  not. 


THERE  is  danger  to  the  work  of  libraries  in 
several  states  if  the  craze  for  suppressing 
books  on  evolution  and  the  trend  of  certain 
classes  of  citizens  against  this  or  that  class  of 
books  should  have  further  result.  Not  only  a 
subject  of  first  importance  in  science  like  evo¬ 
lution  but  other  subjects  in  the  religious,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  social  fields,  may  easily  come  under  the 
taboo  if  the  free  speech  and  free  press  provi¬ 
sions  of  our  constitution  are  thus  to  be  evaded 
by  state  legislation.  Free  libraries  should  be 
free  in  a  double  sense,  and  in  this  sense  free 
libraries  like  a  free  press  are  essential  to  our 
continuing  progress  as  a  free  people. 


THE  Library  of  Congress  undertakes  an  im¬ 
portant  additional  service,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational,  in  its  offer  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Union  List  of  Serials  to  register  serials 
of  American  libraries  since  December  31,  1924 
and  therefore  not  included  in  the  list  which 
the  committee  will  presently  publish  in  the 
third  and  definitive  edition.  The  Library  of 
Congress  will  file  card  entries  both  of  new 
serial  publications  not  issued  before  1925  and 
also  of  the  acquisition  of  sets  or  the  strength¬ 


ening  of  files  of  previously  existing  collections 
already  entered  in  the  printed  list,  so  that, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rare  periodicals,  it 
may  be  the  easier  to  locate  sets  or  numbers. 
Librarians  contributing  should  especially  regard 
the  caution  that  only  important  acquisitions  are 
to  be  annotated.  This  is  but  one  division  of  a 
field  having  attention  thruout,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  bibliography,  as  witness  the  proposed 
list  of  foreign  government  publications  and  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration  to  continue 
and  make  of  practical  service  to  all  the  reper¬ 
tory  organized  at  Brussels  by  the  Institut  Inter¬ 
national  de  Bibliographie.  The  future  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  great  collection  is  having  careful 
attention  by  the  League  of  Nations  thru  its 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  committees  on  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  on  bibliography. 


THE  St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  well  entitled 
to  take  credit  for  its  history  and  progressive 
development  which  are  illustrated  in  the  remark¬ 
able  exhibit  it  has  been  showing  in  the  central 
library  building.  Thruout  its  existence  the 
library  has  had  but  three  librarians.  J.  J. 
Bailey,  enrolled  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Library  Journal  as  one  of  its  associate  editors, 
had  been  the  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Library,  as  the  present  Library  was 
called  up  to  1883-4.  Frederick  M.  Crunden, 
succeeding  Mr.  Bailey  in  1877,  served  until 
1909,  a  full  generation,  during  which  time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  of 
American  librarians  and  did  much  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  library  what  it  has  since  become.  Mam- 
new  ideas  were  brought  forward  in  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  is  illustrated  by  the  annotated  lists 
which  he  initiated,  the  precursors  of  the  “Read¬ 
ing  With  a  Purpose”  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  The  development  of  the  library 
under  Dr.  Bostwick  has  been  well-nigh  mar¬ 
velous,  as  the  work  has  made  itself  felt  thruout 
St.  Louis  and  also  made  the  library  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  America.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  also,  that  from  the  training  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  have  come  many  people 
valued  within  the  profession,  as  the  honored 
names  of  Mary  Wright  Plummer  and  Alice  B. 
Kroeger  abundantly  witness,  while  today  in 
every  line  of  library  endeavor  librarians  trained 
in  St.  Louis  are  leaders. 


Library  Organizations 


American  Library  Association 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN— 1926-1927 
(♦Asterisk  indicates  standing  committee.) 

*  Affiliation  of  Chapters  with  the  A.L.A.  Laura 
Smith,  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

A.L.A.  Headquarters  Building.  J.  I.  Wyer,  New 
York  State  Library. 

Architectural  Contest.  Chalmers  Hadley,  Cincinnati 
Public  Library,  Ohio,  chairman. 

*  Bibliography.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Library  of 
Congress. 

*Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship.  Adam 
Strohm,  Detroit  Public  Library;  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  Louis  R. 
Wilson. 

*Board  on  Adult  Education  and  the  Library.  (Chair¬ 
man  to  be  selected  by  members.)  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  W. 
O.  Carson,  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  Linda  A.  Eastman,  Charles 
L.  Rush. 

Mjookbinding.  Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Cleveland  Public 
UDrary. 

*Book  Buying.  M.  L.  Raney,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  Library. 

*Book  Production.  Frank  K.  Walter,  University  of 
Minnesota  Library. 

Books  for  Foreign  Countries.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg, 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Books  for  '  the  High  School  Library.  Frances  H. 
Kelly,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

*  Cataloging.  Margaret  Mann,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Department  of  Library  Science. 

*  Civil  Service  Relations.  George  F.  Bowerman, 
Washington  Public  Library. 

*  Classification.  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  University  of 
Michigan,  Department  of  Library  Science. 

Classification  of  Library  Personnel.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Code  of  Ethics.  P.  L.  Windsor,  University  of  Illinois 
Library. 

*Committee  on  Committees.  Jesse  Cunningham, 
Cossitt  Library,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon, 
Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

Co-operation  with  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Annabel  Porter,  Tacoma  Public  Library. 

Council  Program.  George  H.  Locke,  Toronto  Public 
Library. 

♦ Editorial .  George  B.  Utely,  The  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago. 

* Education .  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Minnesota  Dept,  of 

Education,  St.  Paul. 

Elections.  William  Teal,  Cicero  Public  Library. 

*Federal  and  State  Relations.  Louis  J.  Bailey,  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Library. 

* Finance .  James  I.  Wyer,  New  York  State  Library. 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  Anne  T.  Eaton, 
Lincoln  School  Library,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

*Hospital  Libraries.  Perrie  Jones,  St.  Paul  Public 
Library. 

*Institution  Libraries.  Sarah  B.  Askew,  New  Jersey 
Public  Library  Commission. 

'* International  Relations.  W.  W.  Bishop,  University 
of  Michigan  General  Library. 

*  Legislation.  W.  F.  Yust,  Rochester  Public  Library. 

Libraries  in  National  Parks.  H.  L.  Koopman,  Brown 

University  Library. 

*  Library  Administration.  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  New 
York  Public  Library. 


* Library  Co-operation  with  the  Hispanic  Peoples. 
Charles  E.  Babcock,  Pan-American  Union. 

*  Library  Extension.  C.  B.  Lester,  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission. 

* Library  Revenues.  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Library. 

Library  Survey.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library. 

Library  W ork  with  Children.  Elva  S.  Smith,  Car¬ 
negie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Manual  of  Historical  Literature.  Augustus  H. 
Shearer,  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo. 

*  Membership.  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Howland,  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute  Library. 

Moving  Pictures  and  the  Library.  Frank  H.  Chase, 
Boston  Public  Library. 

Nomination.  M.  G.  Wyer,  Denver  Public  Library. 

*Oberly  Memorial  Fund.  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Library. 

Political  Appointments.  0.  L.  Wildermuth,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Program.  George  H.  Locke,  Toronto  Public  Library. 

* Public  Documents.  Edith  Guerrier,  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Public  Library  Branches  in  School  Buildings.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

*Publicity.  Carl  L.  Cannon,  New  York  Public 
Library. 

* Recruiting  for  Library  Service.  June  R.  Donnelly, 
Simmons  College  Library  School. 

Reprints  and  Inexpensive  Editions.  Louise  A.  Prouty, 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

*  Resources  of  American  Libraries.  J.  T.  Gerould, 
Princeton  University  Library. 

*  Salaries,  Insurance  and  Annuities.  Charles  H. 
Compton,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Schemes  of  Library  Service.  Josephine  A.  Rathbone, 
School  of  Library  Science,  Pratt  Institute. 

Subscription  Books.  Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon  State 
Library. 

Travel.  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  Street,  Boston. 

Union  List  of  Foreign  Government  Oerials.  J.  T. 
Gerould,  Princeton  University  Library. 

Union  List  of  Periodicals.  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  New 
York  Public .  Library. 

Ventilation  and  Lighting  1  of  Library  Buildings. 
Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library. 

W ar  Service  Activities.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Library 
of  Congress. 

*  W ays  and  Means.  C.  W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar 
Library. 

*  W ork  with  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Davis,  De¬ 
troit  Public  Library. 

*  W ork  with  the  Foreign  Born.  Orlando  C.  Davis, 
Bridgeport  Public  Library. 

Indiana  Library  Association 

AN  interestingly  diversified  program  of 
library  matters  interspersed  with  enjoyable 
social  events  and  literary  talks  marked  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Library  Association  and 
the  Indiana  Library  Trustees  Association  held 
at  Indianapolis  December  9-11,  1926. 

Children’s  literature  was  the  topic  of  the  first 
afternoon,  and  was  first  treated  by  Professor 
Francis  C.  Tilden  of  De  Pauw  University  in  his 
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instructive  talk  on  “Young  People  and  Modern 
Literature.”  He  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  read  books  that  are  emotionally 
stimulating  to  people  twenty  years  their  senior. 
“Children’s  Books”  was  also  the  subject  of  Jessie 
Van  Cleve  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  She  made 
enthusiastic  comments  on  a  list  of  about  twenty 
books  and  in  a  very  pleasant  way  pointed  out 
the  librarian’s  privilege  of  serving  the  children 
by  opening  the  doors  of  a  new  world  to  them. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to 
child-training  was  forcibly  brought  out.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  did  not  contain 
a  single  book  on  this  subject.  The  new  catalog, 
however,  contains  a  long  list  of  the  best  ones, 
showing  that  “Child  Training”  is  coming  into 
its  own.  In  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Library 
Service  at  the  Riley  Hospital,”  Ernestine  Brad¬ 
ford  showed  how  the  children  appreciate  the 
library’s  part  in  the  hospital  and  how  much  joy 
books  bring  to  the  sick. 

The  annual  banquet  that  evening  was  most 
enjoyable.  The  after-dinner  speakers,  William 
Herschell,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Tilden,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Mil¬ 
ner  Rabb,  treated  the  subject  “Indiana  Verse 
and  Comment”  in  pleasing  ways,  characteristic 
of  each.  The  Indianapolis  Public  Library  staff 
presented  an  entertaining  play,  “Exit  Miss  Lizzie 
Cox.” 

E.  L.  Craig,  having  helped  Evansville  finance 
its  library,  was  prepared  to  give  a  practical  talk 
and  explain  the  process  step  by  step  from  actual 
experience  next  morning.  He  suggested  that  the 
present  library  law  be  amended  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1927  give  the  library  boards  power  to 
buy  real  estate  and  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  it. 
Louis  J.  Bailey,  director  of  the  State  Library, 
in  answering  the  question  “Why  Do  We  Not 
Have  More  County  Libraries?”  showed  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  42  out  of  58  county  libraries,  while 
Indiana  has  but  13  out  of  90.  Only  two-thirds 
of  the  people  in  Indiana  have  library  service. 
Mr.  Bailey  advised  everyone  to  think  “hard,  long 
and  diligently  about  why  we  do  not  have  more 
county  libraries,”  and  then  “agitate.”  Ross  F. 
Lockridge  of  Bloomington,  well  known  as  a 
speaker  and  writer  of  Indiana  History,  made  a 
plea  for  interest  in  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Sesquicentennial  in  1929. 

Certification  was  shown  in  its  best  light  by 
Frank  K.  Walter,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  confessed  that  he  could  not  de¬ 
fine  his  topic,  as  it  was  too  closely  associated 
with  standardization,  but  asserted  that  it  is  a 
protection.  The  unit  generally  responsible  for 
library  matters  should,  Mr.  Walters  felt,  include 
certification  among  its  responsibilities.  This 
certification  should  not  only  have  to  do  with 
the  training  necessary  for  librarianship,  but 
should  include  personality  and  experience  as 
well.  “It  may  not  come  in  six  months,  two 


years,  or  even  five,”  he  said  in  concluding,  “as 
it  should  be  a  process  of  evolution  and  not  revo¬ 
lution.”  William  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  read  the  proposed  “Cer¬ 
tification  bill”  and  after  commenting  upon  it, 
led  in  a  short  discussion.  It  was  later  adopted 
by  both  associations  and  will  be  brought  before 
the  next  legislature. 

Friday  afternoon  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
visit  the  branches  of  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library.  Tea  was  served  at  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute,  and  the  Historical  Association  offered 
an  excellent  program,  the  speakers  being  Mrs.  F. 
J.  Sheehan  and  F.  M.  Hohenberger.  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  spoke  that  evening  on  “Lincoln  Biog¬ 
raphies”  before  the  three  associations  and  their 
friends.  He  closed  a  most  enjoyable  evening  by 
reading  from  his  poems  and  singing  a  group  of 
spirituals  to  his  own  accompaniment. 

At  a  joint  business  session  on  Saturday  Hazel 
Warren  mapped  out  the  district  meetings  it  is 
hoped  to  hold  during  the  year.  It  was  voted  to 
incorporate  the  I.  L.  A.  and  the  officers  of  the 
association  were  instructed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  incorporation.  Mr.  Bailey  spoke  on 
the  crowded  condition  in  the  state  library  and 
proposed  a  tax  of  one  cent  for  two  years  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  money  for  a  suitable  state 
library.  Following  an  instructive  talk  on  “Ex¬ 
cavating  Prehistoric  Mounds  in  Indiana”  by 
J.  A.  MacLean  of  Toledo,  the  sessions  ad¬ 
journed. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  J.  Hamilton,  Gary;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Ella  F.  Corwin,  Elkhart;  secretary,  Ruth 
Bean,  Evansville;  Treasurer,  Evangeline  Lewis, 
Pendleton. 

Abridged  from  the  report  of 

Ethel  G.  Baker,  Secretary  I.  L.  A. 

Atlantic  City  Meeting 

THE  American  Library  Institute  will  meet 
Friday  afternoon,  March  11,  as  will  also  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association.  Saturday 
morning  is  the  Pennsylvania  Club  session.  The 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America  is  having  a 
meeting  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12. 

Calendar 

March  3-4.  At  Miami.  Florida  Library  Association. 
March  4-5.  At  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Conference  on  children’s  reading. 

March  11-12.  At  Atlantic  City.  Joint  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association,  Pennsylvania  Li¬ 
brary  Club.  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and 
American  Library  Institute. 

April  28-30.  At  Gatlinburg.  Tennessee  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

June  20-25.  At  Toronto,  Canada.  Forty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association.  The  usual 
Easter  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association 
will  be  omitted  this  year  so  that  members  may  meet 
with  the  A.  L.  A. 

Sept.  27.  At  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  British  Library  Association. 


Current  Literature  and  Bibliography 


Book  Marks  began  existence  last  November 
at  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Public  Library,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  monthly  bulletins.  Biography 
and  business  books  were  featured  in  the  first  and 
third  numbers,  of  four  pages  each,  and  the  first 
number  is  also  made  more  attractive  by  illus¬ 
trations. 

Kansas  Library  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  state  library  association,  hopes  to 
rise  above  its  present  size  of  four  pages.  The 
first  (January)  number  will  be  followed  by 
others  in  April,  June  or  July,  and  October. 
News  notes,  which  bulk  large  in  this  first  num¬ 
ber,  should  be  sent  for  inclusion  in  succeeding 
numbers  to  Floyd  B.  Streeter,  librarian  of  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  at  Hays. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat,  the  medium  for 
staff  notes  of  the  workers  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Public  Library,  began  the  first  number  of  its  first 
volume  auspiciously  with  the  account  of  a  staff 
Christmas  party.  “Purr-Owlings,”  an  occasional 
column,  made  its  appearance  in  the  second  num¬ 
ber,  dated  January  26,  which  features  a  story 
on  the  Detroit  Library  Players,  who  have  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor  in  the  Little  Theatre 
movement  in  that  city. 

The  Library  Lions,  published  now  and  then 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library  Staff  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  the  successor  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  Staff 
Bulletin,  which  began  publication  in  January 
1926  and  was  followed  by  another  number  last 
April.  The  similarity  in  title  to  two  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  library,  the  Bulletin 
and  the  Staff  News,  was  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  name.  The  new  bulletin  is  smaller  in  size 
and  considerably  less  controversial  in  tone  than 
its  predecessor.  “When  the  Lions  Roar”  is  a 
department  presenting  an  imposing  list  of  re¬ 
cent  achievements  in  literature  and  the  arts  by 
members  of  the  staff. 

The  apparently  impossible  task  of  arranging 
books  under  such  new  and  intriguing  headings 
as  to  make  reading  them  imperative  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  ease  for  three  months  in  succession 
in  the  first  three  numbers  of  Your  Library,  the 
monthly  bulletin  which  first  began  to  appear  at 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Public  Library  last 
November.  The  first  number  has  parallel  lists 
of  books  “For  Readers  Who  Enjoyed  Lolly 
Willowes ”  and  “For  Those  Who  Did  Not  En¬ 
joy  Lolly  Willowes ,”  and  several  others;  the 
second  has  a  list  of  Sustaining  Books  (“such  as 
would  Comfort  a  Wedged  Bear  in  Great  Tight¬ 
ness”)  ;  while  Number  Three  carries  a  list  of 


“Thrift  for  Two”  books  and  “Mystery  Without 
a  Detective”  stories. 

An  article  on  “Library  Language”  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Speech  for  November,  written  by  Nellie  Jane 
Compton,  should  go  far  to  dispel  the  mystifica¬ 
tion  of  laymen  who  overhear  librarians  indulg¬ 
ing  in  shop-talk.  She  explains,  for  instance, 
that  “  ‘serials’  include  periodicals  and  other 
regularly  issued  publications.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  termed  ‘continuations.’  Government 
publications  are  referred  to  as  ‘public  docu¬ 
ments,’  frequently  shortened  to  ‘pub.  docs.’  An 
undesired  duplicate  volume  is  marked  and 
called  a  ‘dup.’  ‘Bibliography’  is  shortened  to 
‘bib.’,  catalog  to  ‘cat.’  and  catalog  cards  to  ‘cat. 
cards.’  .  .  .  Assigning  book  numbers  is  often 
called  ‘Cuttering.’  ” 

“Cleveland  Public  Library:  Books — -Informa¬ 
tion — Service”  forms  the  imprint  on  multiform 
and  multi-colored  book  lists  distributed  by  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Library.  “Social 
Service,”  “Reading  for  Recreation,”  “Home- 
Makers’  Bookshelf,”  “Aids  to  Parents,”  “Books 
on  the  War  and  its  Aftermath”  (distributed  in 
connection  with  the  showing  of  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  “The  Big  Parade”)  “Office  Work,”  “Art 
Appreciation,”  “Books  for  Boys  Who  ‘Have 
Read  Everything’”  and  “Highly  Improbable: 
Fantastic  and  Pseudo-Scientific  Tales”  are  some 
of  the  titles.  Among  books  in  the  last-named 
list  is:  “Gayton,  The  Gland  Stealers.  How 
‘Grandpa,’  ninety-five,  rejuvenated  through  a 
gland-grafting  operation,  peppily  heads  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Central  Africa  to  secure  gorillas  for 
the  sake  of  their  youth-giving  glands.” 

Ten  outstanding  articles  in  the  February  maga¬ 
zines,  selected  by  a  council  of  librarians  for  the 
Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency,  are:  “A 
Panic  in  Crookdom,”  by  Howard  McClellan  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews;  “Why  Prohibition  Will 
Win,”  by  Viscount  Astor  in  the  Forum;  “A  Doc¬ 
tor  Looks  at  Doctors,”  by  Joseph  Collins,  in 
Harper  s  Magazine;  “The  Changing  East  Side,” 
by  Selda  F.  Popkin  in  the  American  Mercury ; 
“An  Industrial  Divorce,”  by  Maurice  Hely 
Hutchinson  in  the  Century;  “Logic  and  the  Stock 
Market,”  by  Fred  C.  Kelly  in  the  American 
Mercury;  “The  Missing  Rooms,”  by  John  Carter 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  “This  Man  Saw  Lin¬ 
coln  Shot,”  by  Joseph  Hazelton  and  Campbell 
MacCullock  in  Good  Housekeeping;  “Putting 
Wings  on  Commerce,”  by  William  B.  Stout  in 
System;  “The  Spirit  of  Society,”  by  W.  C. 
Brownell  in  Scribner  s. 
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Card  Supplement  to  the  Union 
List  of  Serials 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  given  American 
scholarship  one  more  service  for  which  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  due.  Dr.  Putnam  has  of¬ 
fered  for  a  reasonable  time  of  experimenting,  to 
file  in  the  union  card  catalog  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  cards  for  new  sets  of  periodicals  and  serials 
received  by  American  and  Canadian  libraries 
since  the  close  of  the  canon  for  the  Union  List 
of  Serials.  To  insure  the  Library  of  Congress 
against  an  unfair  burden  the  following  points 
must  be  borne  in  mind: 

(1)  Entries  must  be  printed,  written,  or 
typed  legibly  on  cards  of  standard  size,  must 
follow  the  forms  developed  in  the  printed  Union 
List,  or  recognized  as  standard  in  A.  L.  A.  and 
L.  C.  cataloging  practice,  and  must  contain  the 
name  of  the  Library  making  the  report  as  well 
as  the  information  about  the  file. 

(2)  Entries  should  be  forwarded  only  for 
new  titles,  either  current  subscriptions  or  new 
acquisitions  of  old  sets  containing  a  complete 
or  extensive  portion  of  the  file. 

(3)  Entries  should  not  be  sent  for  additions 
to  titles  already  credited  to  an  institution  as  a 
broken  file  in  the  printed  list,  tho  an  exception 
may  be  made  if  the  addition  is  so  extensive  as 
to  complete  an  important  and  significant  file. 

(4)  Widely  distributed  sets  should  not  have 
new  holdings  reported  unless  the  new  file  is  the 
only  one  in  the  geographical  region  of  that 
library. 

(5)  As  the  Union  List  records  no  changes 
later  than  December  31,  1924,  this  supple¬ 
mentary  service  accepts  no  records  of  changes 
made  before  January  1,  1925. 

(6)  The  Library  of  Congress  accepts  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  securing  these  records  of  addi¬ 
tions.  It  is  willing  to  file  cards  sent  to  it,  but 
it  must  be  free  from  the  task  of  making  sure 
that  contributing  libraries  send  their  reports 
at  proper  times  and  in  proper  amounts. 

These  cards  should  be  forwarded  monthly,  ex¬ 
cepting  months  during  which  no  changes  have 
occurred. 

(7)  The  object  of  this  service,  as  the  object 
of  the  Union  List,  is  the  promotion  of  research 
and  investigation.  Librarians  should  therefore 
take  care  to  avoid  reporting  titles  of  trivial  char¬ 
acter  or  passing  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  full  open  sets  of 
serials,  however  trivial,  if  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  more  than  a  few  libraries,  and  if  not  strictly 
local  in  interest,  should  be  included.  In  case 
of  doubt,  apply  the  same  principles  as  have 
governed  inclusion  in  the  printed  list. 

(8)  The  Library  of  Congress  reserves  the 
freedom  of  discontinuing  this  service  if  its  de¬ 


velopment  should  prove  unduly  burdensome, 
and  grants  the  privilege  of  using  Card  Division 
franks  which  should  be  clearly  marked  “For 
Union  List.”  H.  M.  L. 

Periodica 

News  of  Periodicals  in  English,  New  or  Discontinued, 
Compiled  by  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency, 
New  York. 

Births 

Buddy  Book.  93  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  Edi¬ 
tor  D.  E.  Bushnell.  An  incorrect  address  was  given 
in  last  issue  of  Periodica. 

Church  Monthly.  Issued  by  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York.  Each  issue  will  contain  com¬ 
plete  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick. 

Current  Ideas.  A  monthly  of  general  reader  interest 
covering  scientific,  mechanical  and  radio  fields.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Current  Ideas  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago. 

Direct  Selling.  A  journal  for  those  who  sell  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Published  by 
the  Direct  Selling  Publishing  Company  of  New  York. 
East  and  (Test.  A  travel  magazine  beginning  in 
March.  Published  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Economic  History  Review.  Began  in  January.  Edited 
by  E.  Lipson  of  Oxford  University  and  R.  H.  Tauney 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  published 
by  the  Economic  History  Society. 

The  Exile.  An  English  review  edited  by  Ezra  Pound 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  hearing  to  new  writers 
in  whom  he  believes.  First  issue  expected  in  a 
month.  Three  issues  annually. 

Golf  Management.  February,  first  issue.  For  the  golf 
club  executive,  committees  and  professionals.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  537  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Mode.  A  monthly  fashion  magazine  for  every  woman. 
Includes  special  articles,  fiction,  pattern  department. 
Edited  by  Tom  Davin,  published  by  Mitchell  Publi¬ 
cations,  New  York.  Began  in  January. 

New  Textiles.  A  semi-monthly  devoted  to  the  textile 
industry.  Published  by  New  Textiles,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Pleasure.  Began  in  January.  A  monthly  devoted  to 
stage,  motor  cars,  society,  radio,  art,  movies,  travel, 
music,  fashion,  etc.  Published  at  64  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Publishing.  A  monthly  for  publishers,  house  organ 
editors  and  bookdealers.  Published  at  17  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Sportsman.  A  monthly  somewhat  similar  to  the  Spur. 
Began  in  January.  Published  at  10  Arlington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Thinking  Thru.  Began  in  January.  A  monthly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  stimulation  of  real  thought.  Edited  and 
published  by  Lewis  C.  Strang  at  1400  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

True  Heart  Tales.  A  monthly  beginning  February. 

Published  by  Eden  Publications,  New  York. 

True  Love.  Bears  the  sub-title  “and  how  to  find  it.” 
Devoted  to  the  etiquette  of  love,  “to  finding  true 
love  by  making  yourself  lovable.”  Quarterly.  First 
issue,  Spring  number. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Bookseller  and  Stationery  Trades  Journal,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great 
Britain,  heretofore  a  monthly,  will  hereafter  be  is¬ 
sued  as  a  weekly  in  a  new  format. 

Railway  Review  ceased  with  the  December  issue.  Some 
of  its  features  will  be  continued  in  Railway  Age. 
Famous  Stories  Magazine  has  been  absorbed  by  Golden 
Book.  The  last  issue  of  Famous  Stories  was  the 
February  issue. 


Library  Book  Outlook 


HE  flood  of  spring  books  has  begun. 

The  outstanding  biography-book  of  the 
past  fortnight  is  undoubtedly  Philip  Gue- 
dalla’s  Palmerston  (Putnam,  $5),  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  this  most  English  of  Vic¬ 
torian  statesmen,  written  by  a  brilliant  histor¬ 
ical  writer. 

Other  biographical  works  of  interest  are: 
Lanes  of  Memory,  by  George  S.  Heilman 
(Knopf,  $3.50),  being  the  remembered  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  poet,  art-critic,  and  educator,  among 
books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  interesting- 
people;  Life  of  Eugene  Field,  by  Slason  Thomp¬ 
son  (Appleton,  $5),  in  which  Field’s  many- 
sided  personality  is  revealed  by  one  of  his  early 
co-workers  in  the  newspaper-field;  and  Spenser, 
by  Emile  Legouis  (Dutton,  $2),  a  study  of  the 
author  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  considered  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man. 

In  Travel  we  have  an  outstanding  work  in 
R.  E.  Cheesman’s  In  Unknown  Arabia  (915.3, 
Macmillan,  $10).  This  stands  out  among  Arab¬ 
ian  travel-books  by  reason  of  its  consummate 
descriptions  of  oasis-life,  and  still  more  thru  its 
description  of  the  surrounding  desert-life. 

An  important  reprint  appears  in  Edward  G. 
Browne’s  A  Year  Amongst  the  Persians  (915.5, 
Macmillan,  $9).  This  is  one  of  the  world’s 
most  fascinating  and  instructive  books  of 
travel.  It  was  originally  published  in  1893, 
but  for  some  strange  reason  allowed  to  go  out 
of  print.  It  will  stand  comparison  with  Dough¬ 
ty’s  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

Of  relatively  less  interest  are:  Ancient  Cities 
and  Modern  Tribes,  by  Thomas  Gann  (917.28, 
Scribner,  $5),  recounting  the  author’s  explora¬ 
tions  among  the  relics  of  early  American  civil¬ 
ization,  and  his  adventures  among  the  Maya 
Indians;  and  two  new  travellers’  descriptive 
handbooks  in  the  “Wayfarer”  series,  A  Way¬ 
farer  in  Sweden,  by  Frederic  Whyte  (914.85, 
Houghton,  $3). 

History  books  include  The  Legacy  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  by  C.  G.  Crump  (940.1,  Oxford, 
$3.50),  which  goes  thoroly  into  aspects  of 
medieval  civilization  not  usually  dealt  with  in 
such  surveys;  A  Short  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  E.  D.  Bradby  (944,  Oxford,  $3), 
which  devotes  all  its  space  to  the  Revolution 
itself,  giving  some  idea  of  it  to  the  general 
reader  who  is  not  a  history-student;  W ar -Birds 
(940.9,  Doran,  $3.50),  the  diary  of  an  un¬ 
known  young  American  aviator  who  fell 
in  the  World  War;  and  Our  Testing-Time, 
by  James  H.  Curie  (901,  Doran,  $2.50), 


which  discusses  the  future  of  White  civilization. 

Of  strictly  sociological  interest  are:  The 
Story  of  Scotland  Yard,  by  George  Dilnot  (352, 
Houghton,  $5),  a  full  and  authoritative  history, 
with  side-lights  on  many  of  the  most  interesting 
cases;  Famous  Trials  of  History,  by  Lord  Birk¬ 
enhead  (343,  Doran,  $4),  in  which  an  English 
lawyer  deals  with  such  notable  trials  as  those 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Warren  Hastings, 
interlarding  drama  with  legal  comment;  A 
Laboratory  Study  in  Democracy,  by  Earle  D. 
Bruner  (321,  Doubleday,  $2.50),  in  which  are 
described  the  reactions  of  different  types  of 
young  people  to  the  stimulus  of  liberty-under- 
law;  H.  G.  Wells,  Educationist,  by  F.  H. 
Doughty  (370.1,  Doran,  $2),  a  study  of  this 
interesting  world-figure  and  of  his  theories  re¬ 
garding  education;  and  Special  Legislation  for 
Women,  compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen  for  the 
“Reference-Shelf”  series  (396,  Wilson,  90c.). 

Goethe’s  Faust  has  been  newly  done  into 
English  verse,  in  the  original  meters,  by  W.  H. 
Van  der  Smissen,  with  commentary  and  notes 
(832,  Dutton,  $5). 

TEschylus  and  Sophocles,  Their  Work  and 
Influence,  by  J.  T.  Sheppard  (882,  Longmans, 
$1.75),  appears  as  a  new  volume  in  the  “Our 
Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome”  series. 

The  Frontier  in  American  Literature,  by  Lucy 
L.  Hazard  (810.9,  Crowell,  $2.75),  shows  how 
by  progressive  waves  west  and  south,  the  bounds 
of  our  literature  have  been  extended. 

The  new  annual  compilation  of  O.  Henry 
Memorial  Award  Prize-Stories,  of  1926,  is  pub¬ 
lished  (813.08,  Doubleday,  $2). 

Miscellaneous  non-fiction  books  include  For¬ 
est,  Steppe,  and  Tundra,  by  Maud  D.  Haviland 
(591,  Macmillan,  $5),  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  animals  peculiar  to  those  regions,  their  re¬ 
lation  to  physical  conditions,  to  plants,  and  to 
one  another;  Aluminum,  the  Metal  and  Its 
Alloys,  by  M.  G.  Corson  (669,  Van  Nostrand, 
$8) ;  Copper,  by  N.  E.  Crump  (669,  Van  Nos¬ 
trand,  $6)  ;  Ventilation  and  Health,  by  Thomas 
D.  Wood  (628,  Appleton,  $2)  ;  and  Farm- 
Relief,  compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Beman  for  the 
“Reference-Shelf”  series  (630,  Wilson,  90c.). 

In  connection  with  the  current  prize-essay 
contest  on  “What  Woodrow  Wilson  Means  To 
Me,”  the  popular  edition  of  the  original  au¬ 
thoritative  six-volume  set  of  the  Public  Papers 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  (320,  Harper,  3  v.,  $7.50) 
and  the  specially-prepared  Selected  Literary  and 
Political  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  (320,  Grosset,  3  v.,  $2)  are  of  interest. 

New  fiction-offerings  of  interest  comprise 
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Blasco  Ibanez’s  The  Pope  of  the  Sea  (Dutton, 
$2.50),  a  thrilling  tale  of  European  history  in 
which  the  lives  of  two  modern  young  people 
are  interwoven;  Sir  Philip  Gibbs’  Young 
Anarchy  (Doran,  $2),  another  novel  of  the 
younger  generation  in  England,  depicting  three 
love-affairs  against  a  background  of  political 
events;  Sheila  Kaye-Smith’s  Spell  Land  (Dut¬ 
ton,  $2),  the  story  of  a  Sussex  farm  and  of  a 
straightforward  girl  whose  honest  sincerity  leads 
her  into  difficult  situations;  E.  M.  Delafield’s 
Jill  (Harper,  $2),  a  novel  of  post-war  London, 
dealing  with  the  heroine’s  relations  to  two 
branches  of  the  Gilbraith  family;  Helen  R. 


Martin’s  Syvlia  of  the  Minute  (Dodd-Mead,  $2), 
another  characteristic  Martin  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  story;  Warwick  Deeping’s  Doomsday 
(Knopf,  $2.50),  in  which  the  author  of  the  well- 
received  recent  Sorrell  and  Son  recounts  the 
story  of  a  twentieth-century  Eve’s  search  for 
her  desired  mate;  two  detective-stories — Charles 
J.  Dutton’s  Flying  Clues  (Dodd-Mead,  $2),  and 
Agatha  Christie’s  The  Mysterious  Affair  at 
Styles  (Dodd-Mead,  $2)  ,  and  Selma  Lagerlof’s 
Liliecrona’s  Home  (Dutton,  $2),  a  fanciful 
Scandinavian  story,  giving  realistic  details  of 
the  peasants  and  their  doings. 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 


Among  Librarians 


William  Beer,  for  thirty-five  years  librarian 
of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans, 
died  in  that  city  on  February  1,  after  several 
weeks’  illness,  aged  77.  Before  taking  up  li¬ 
brary  work  in  1890  as  librarian  of  the  Topeka 
(Kansas)  Public  Library,  Mr.  Beer  had  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  mining  engineer,  and,  according  to  the 
Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans,  had  practiced 
medicine  in  England.  The  Howard  Memorial 
Library  in  his  charge  has  built  up  a  notable 
collection  of  early  Louisiana  books,  and  Mr. 
Beer’s  private  collection  contains  many  valuable 
items  in  this  field. 

Dorothy  Bemis,  1916  Pratt,  librarian  of 
Hampton  Institute,  goes  on  March  1  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  as  librarian  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

Inez  Crandle,  for  two  years  assistant  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  has  joined 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Public  Library,  as  head  of 
the  extension  department. 

Gertrude  E.  Hall,  1919-20,  New  York  State, 
children’s  librarian  at  the  Youngstown  Public 
Library  since  1920,  appointed  as  high  school 
librarian  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Adria  Hutchinson  Grimsley,  1917  Pratt, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  John  Paul 
Jones  Junior  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Caroline  L.  Jones,  1913  Pratt,  librarian  of  the 
public  library  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  succeeds 
Dorothy  Bemis  as  librarian  at  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Alice  Kirkpatrick  is  teaching  cataloging  and 
reference  work  at  the  new  school  for  school 
librarians  of  New  York  State  Teachers  College, 
not  Edith  Clement  as  announced  in  the  January 
15  Library  Journal.  Miss  Clement  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  post,  but  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  owing  to  illness  in  her  family. 

Truman  R.  Temple,  1916  Pratt,  who  resigned 
from  the  librarianship  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Public  Library  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  to 


succeed  the  late  Edward  R.  Howell  as  librarian 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Public  Library,  was  on 
January  17  appointed  librarian  of  the  public 
library  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Miss  Alice  Cum¬ 
mings  who  was  for  several  years  assistant  libra¬ 
rian  was  appointed  librarian  temporarily  imme¬ 
diately  after  Miss  Hewins’  death  in  November. 

Frank  Leland  Tolman,  for  twenty  years  refer¬ 
ence  librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
and  from  1919  until  last  summer  instructor  at 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  has  been, 
as  the  result  of  a  civil  service  promotion  exam¬ 
ination,  appointed  director  of  the  Library  exten¬ 
sion  division  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education.  Two  years  work  in  the  loan 
department  and  a  year  as  reference  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Libraries  pre- 
ceeded  Mr.  Tolman’s  appointment  at  Albany  in 
1906.  As  already  announced  in  the  Library 
Journal  Asa  Wynkoop  has  been  acting  director 
of  the  Division  since  the  death  of  William  R. 
Watson. 

Recent  appointments  at  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Public  Library  are:  Mrs.  James  C.  Thomson, 
who  will  be  reference  librarian  was  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  the  refernce  department 
for  two  years,  since  which  time  she  has  not 
been  engaged  in  library  work;  Sarah  W. 
Parsons,  1924,  New  York  Public,  who  will  be 
assistant  in  the  children’s  department;  Elton 
Sterrett,  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University, 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Down-Town  Branch. 
Resignations  in  addition  to  that  of  Inez  Crandle, 
noted  above  are  those  of:  Edith  Jennings,  1926 
Wisconsin,  general  assistant,  on  a  temporary7 
appointment,  who  has  returned  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  one  semester’s  work,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  she  will  receive  her  A.  B. 
degree;  and  Janey  W.  Davant,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  eight  years,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Lending  Department  for  the  past 
four  years,  who  will  make  her  home  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga. 


Library  Work 

Notes  of  Development  in  all  Branches  of  Library  Activity  Particularly  as  Shown 

in  Current  Library  Literature 


The  Union  List  as  an  Order  List 

PLBLICATION  of  the  provisional  edition  of 
the  Union  List  of  Serials  has  brought  many 
offers  of  sets  and  runs  of  periodicals  to  the  John 
Crerar  Library  of  Chicago,  and  this  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  the  experience  of  other  libraries. 
More  of  these  offers  were  accepted  than  the 
library  appropriation  for  continuations  war¬ 
ranted,  and  yet  on  one  Italian  catalog  alone  ten 
times  the  amount  actually  ordered  (practically 
all  of  which  was  received)  could  have  been 
spent  to  great  advantage.  Duplicate  sets  were 
formed  and  bound  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  and  of  Chemical  Ab¬ 
stracts.  Of  the  75,000  periodicals  in  the  pro¬ 
visional  edition  the  library  has  about  6,000 
complete  and  about  9,000  partial  sets,  a  far 
from  discreditable  showing  in  view  of  its  lim¬ 
ited  scope. 

Use  of  the  Newspaper  Index 

SOME  of  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  New  York 
Times  Index,  such  as  verification  of  elusive 
or  disputed  dates,  are  coupled  with  the  more  un¬ 
expected  service  of  tracking  down  a  swindler  in 
the  essay  on  the  uses  of  the  Times  and  its  Index 
by  Irma  M.  Walker  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Public  Library,  which  won  the  first  prize  of  $50 
in  the  recent  prize  contest  conducted  by  that 
newspaper.  It  is  published  with  the  essay  win¬ 
ning  the  second  prize  written  by  Bertha  Baumer 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Public  Library  in  the 
Times  for  January  30. 

The  time  at  which  a  certain  senator  took  his 
seat  in  Congress,  or  the  day  when  a  certain 
archaeological  expedition  returned,  are  puzzling 
dates  difficult  to  reach  otherwise  than  thru  a 
newspaper  index,  since  these  items  might  not  be 
considered  important  to  include  in  an  ordinary 
yearbook.  The  full  cross-references  in  the  Index 
are  found  valuable  in  opening  up  subject  matter 
under  its  proper  phraseology  and  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications,  expediting  the  gleaning  of  allied  in¬ 
formation  in  books  and  magazines.  Cross-refer¬ 
ences  carry  the  reader  from  “Industrial  Loans” 
to  “Credit  Unions,”  for  instance,  and  thence  to 
“Morris  Plan”  and  “Labor  Banks.”  Use  of  the 
Index  as  a  key  to  other  papers  is  brought  into 
play  when  some  reader  feels  that  the  Times  is 
expressing  only  the  feeling  of  New  York  and  the 
East  on  any  given  topic  and  wishes  to  see  what 
other  papers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  are 


saying.  The  Long  Beach  Library  and  the  Times 
Index  were  the  means  of  preventing  a  home¬ 
steader  from  selling  his  valuable  land  to  a  pro¬ 
moter  whose  name  proved  to  be  connected  with 
a  swindling  scheme  in  New  York,  both  being 
entered  under  “Frauds”  in  the  Index. 

Classification  of  Local  History 

IN  the  Library  World  for  January  James  Or- 
merod,  sub-librarian  at  Derby,  continues  his 
article  on  “The  Classification  and  Cataloguing 
of  Local  Collections.”  A  summary  of  the  first 
part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  January  15  (p.  93-94).  The  classi¬ 
fication  is  developed  at  length  in  the  second  and 
last  installment.  A  useful  suggestion  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  literature  of  a  particular  place,  involving 
the  use  of  the  A.  L.  A.  List  of  Subject  Headings 
is  that  the  “Subheads  to  be  Used  under  Cities” 
listed  there  be  reduced  to  100  (there  are  just 
over  100),  numbering  them  decimally  from  0-99. 
For  example: 

51  Derby — Amusements  and  Sports 
D42  Gilman,  W.  S. 

02  Football  Forty  Years  Ago.  [1922] 

51  Derby — Banks. 

D42  Simpson,  L.  L. 

07  Derby  Savings  Bank.  1918. 

This  is  not  so  logical  as  the  method  of  using 
abridged  Dewey  numbers  or  the  Brown  cate¬ 
gorical  numbers;  but  it  ensures  a  simple  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  of  subjects  on  the  shelves. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  new  heading  in  the 
list  at  any  time,  it  may  be  placed  in  alphabetical 
order  after  the  nearest  heading  and  a  third 
figure  added.  A  hundred  divisions,  however,  are 
ample  for  3,000  books.  Very  few  towns  have  so 
extensive  a  literature.  The  last  two  numbers — 
98  and  99 — should  be  reserved  for  books  by 
local  authors  and  books  printed  locally  other 
than  those  relating  to  the  place. 

American  vs.  British  Library  Staffs 

CHIEF  among  the  factors  in  a  successful 
library  system  is  the  staff,  says  Charles 
Nowell,  city  librarian  at  Coventry,  England,  in 
his  paper  on  “Some  Impressions  of  American 
Libraries”  in  the  Library  World  for  January. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  his  paper  should 
largely  be  devoted  to  his  impressions  of  the 
staffs  in  American  libraries.  Some  other  more 
general  impressions  of  American  libraries  by 
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another  visitor  from  overseas  were  summarized 
in  our  February  first  issue  (p.  149-150). 

Collectively,  staffs  in  American  libraries  are 
of  a  higher  educational  standing  than  in  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Nowell  gathered.  He  also  found 
that  work  and  responsibility  are  delegated  to 
subordinates  more  than  in  England,  and  that  on 
the  whole  the  libraries  in  America  are  much 
more  generously  staffed — -whether  the  compari¬ 
son  is  with  issues,  volumes  in  stock,  or  the 
population  to  be  served. 

He  attributes  the  superiority  of  American 
staffs  to  their  superior  training,  this  usually  in¬ 
cluding  a  college  degree  (altho  “the  standard  of 
college  graduation  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
higher  than  our  matriculation  standard”)  and 
a  library  school  training.  “I  realise  now  the 
possibilities  of  a  sound  Library  School  train¬ 
ing  founded  upon  a  good  college  course,  but  the 
training  must  be  taken  in  a  good  library  system. 
A  Library  School  at  Glasgow  University,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  practical  work  in  the  Glasgow 
Libraries,  both  sides  being  controlled  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  librarian,  seems  to  me  quite  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  training  a  future  public  librarian  could 
obtain.”  In  England  the  matriculant  entering 
a  library  at  17  or  18  years  of  age,  is  a  more 
competent  library  assistant  at  23  than  her  Ameri¬ 
can  colleague  who  enters  library  work  at  that  age, 
having  college  and  library  school  training  only, 
says  Mr.  Nowell ;  but  in  that  interval  of  six  years 
English  librarians  are  training  the  bulk  of  their 
staffs — a  training  which  involves  much  time  and 
energy  from  the  senior  staff  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  library  service  efficiency,  a 
point  not  to  be  missed. 

Village  Libraries 

LIBRARIES  of  any  kind  were  found  in  only 
seventy-nine,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  agricultural  villages  surveyed 
bv  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research 
between  May  1923  and  May  1925.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  investigation,  a  village  was 
defined  as  a  place  whose  population  ranges 
between  250  and  2,500,  and  by  an  “agricultural 
village”  is  meant  one  that  is  located  in  a  strictly 
farming  area  and  that  acts  as  a  service  station 
to  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  present 
volume,  the  third  in  its  series,  is  entitled  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Villages.* 

The  percentage  of  libraries  to  villages  studied 
differs  widely  in  the  four  geographical  regions. 
Of  the  twenty-two  places  in  the  Far  West,  86 
per  cent  have  libraries,  and  of  the  sixty  in  the 
Middle  West  65  per  cent  have  libraries.  The 
southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  show 
poorer  records,  as  only  41  per  cent  of  the  Middle 

*Brunner,  E.  D.  S.,  G.  S.  Hughes,  and  Marjorie 
Patten.  American  Agricultural  Villages.  Doran.  326p. 
charts,  maps,  $3.50. 


Atlantic  and  31  per  cent  of  the  southern  villages 
have  such  institutions.  Women’s  clubs  have 
established  one-third  of  the  seventy-nine  libra¬ 
ries,  altho  many  have  since  become  Carnegie  or 
town  institutions.  Only  four  of  the  total  number 
were  organized  by  regular  library  associations. 
In  paid  service,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West  again  lead:  85  of  the  middle-western  li¬ 
braries  have  some  regular  paid  service,  and  89.5 
per  cent  of  the  far  western  institutions,  while  in 
the  South  less  than  one-half  and  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  about  two-thirds  of  the  libraiies  use 
the  services  of  regularly  paid  librarians. 

Separate  buildings  house  forty  of  the  seventy- 
nine  libraries.  The  Far  West  has  6o  per  cent  of 
such  buildings.  The  other  regions  follow  with 
37  per  cent  in  the  Middle  West,  33  per  cent  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  22  per  cent  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  always  the  best  towns  that 
have  the  best  libraries,  it  was  found. 

Seven  of  the  nine  libraries  studied  in  the 
South  have  fewer  than  1,000  books  each.  Of 
the  twelve  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  ten 
libraries  range  from  1,500  to  6,500  volumes 
each,  while  the  other  two  have  more  than  6,500. 
Five  of  the  thirty-nine  Middle  West  libraries  are 
small,  reporting  fewer  than  1,000  to  3,000; 
seven  from  3,000  to  5,000;  and  eleven  have 
from  5,000  to  10,000  volumes  each.  Only  two 
of  the  Far  West  villages  report  fewer  than  1,000 
volumes;  six  report  from  1,000  to  3,000;  eight 
from  3,000  to  5,000;  and  three  from  5,000  to 
18,000  volumes.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
sixty-eight  libraries  that  reported  on  new  books 
acquired  fewer  than  200  during  the  year.  The 
range  in  hours  of  service  per  week  runs  from 
less  than  two  to  sixty-six  hours.  Again  the 
extremes  were  found  in  the  Far  West  and  in  the 
South,  the  former  region  having  fifteen  of  the 
twenty-two  libraries  that  are  open  from  twelve 
to  thirty-eight  hours  a  week.  In  twenty-eight 
middle  western  villages  where  reports  were  avail¬ 
able  the  book  borrowers  numbered  16,795  out 
of  a  total  population  of  38,173,  or  44  per  cent, 
which  is  higher  than  the  national  average.  But 
in  the  open  country  surrounding  these  twenty- 
eight  villages  the  population  was  estimated  at 
47,984  and  the  number  of  country  borrowers  was 
only  5,658,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  population.  In 
all  four  regions  reports  showed  that  from  50 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  books  in  the 
libraries  were  fiction.  Thirteen  reported  from 
75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  as  fiction.  The  region 
having  the  highest  proportion  in  this  class  was 
the  South.  In  the  other  three  regions  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  libraries  reported  from  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  fiction. 

Support  by  both  public  and  private  funds  is 
given  to  thirty-five  libraries  in  the  Middle  West, 
Far  West  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions.  In  the 
South  all  but  three  were  privately  supported. 
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IT  IS  SUMMER  THERE  TODAY 

\  our  readers  will  enjoy  reading  about  the  warm,  mellow  sunshine 
land  of  Olive  Schreiner,  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  Stephanus  J.  P.  Kruger, 
and  Louis  Botha. 

Know  the  world-famed  Cape  Peninsula  with  its  fine  motor  roads,  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  glorious  mountain  scenery;  cross  the  Outeniqua  ranges  to 
Ostrich  Feather  land  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  Cango  Caves.  The  romance 
of  diamonds  and  gold  still  lives  in  South  Africa;  among  many  other  travel 
charms,  keep  picture  records  of  quaint  kaffir  kraals  with  thrilling  war  dances 
on  the  Rand.  Include  beautiful  Natal  in  your  travels. 

The  Majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  delight 
of  motoring .  amidst  Big  Game  in  the  Kruger  National  Park  of  5,000,000 
acres  bring  joy,  interest  and  ne’er-to-be-forgotten  memories. 

L  XCELLENT  Golf,  Tennis,  Surf  Bathing,  Trout  and  deep-sea 
fishing,  etc.  Travel  in  comfort  by  rail  between  up-to-date  cities. 

Your  own  language  "will  carry  you  through  the  country — no  need 
for  interpreters 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  TRAVEL  BOOKLET  “PORT  ELIZABETH’’  or 

Send  12  cents  (to  cover  postage)  for  “Map  of  Africa”  and  fine,  well  illustrated  book, 

“The  Cape  of  Good  Hope” 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 

Bowling  Green  Offices,  Broadway,  New  York 


GAYLORD  BROS.  established  1896 


A  Panacea  for  Library  Troubles 

A  Librarian  assuming  new  duties  writes  enthusiastic¬ 
ally:  “The  catalog  has  arrived,  and  its  contents  proves 
that  your  firm  is  going  to  be  the  panacea  for  most  of 
my  troubles.” 

The  catalog  of  Gaylord  Bros,  is  more  than  a  catalog. 
Some  library  schools  even  use  it  as  a  text  book  of 
library  practice.  And  back  of  the  catalog  (sent  free 
for  the  asking)  is  Gaylord  Bros.’  service,  well  known 
for  promptness  and  dependability. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  and  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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In  the  Middle  West  eleven  of  the  eighteen  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  by  public  and  private  funds 
were  Carnegie  organizations,  and  in  the  Far 
West  five  of  the  nine  were  aided  by  the  Carnegie 
funds.  Twelve  of  the  seventy-nine  libraries  had 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $250;  twenty- 
seven  received  between  $350  and  $1,000;  twenty- 
three  between  $1,000  and  $3,750,  and  seventeen 
made  no  income  report. 

Of  the  libraries  found  in  the  140  villages 
studied  seven  operated  under  the  county  library 
system.  The  need  of  county  libraries  in  all  the 
regions  studied  is  well  illustrated  in  this 
paragraph  from  the  report:  “In  attempting  to 
serve  the  open-country  part  of  their  communities 
it  was  found  that  village  libraries  were  faced 


with  real  difficulties,  which  very  few  of  them  had 
been  able  to  overcome.  Farmers  often  lack 
leisure  time  for  reading,  and  village  libraries 
lack  the  funds  to  extend  their  services  to  any 
great  distance  from  the  center,  while  few  of 
them  have  librarians  with  the  ambition  or  the 
ability  to  organize  such  extension  service.  The 
result  is  that  the  farmer’s  table  is  often  bare  of 
books,  though  it  may  be  piled  high  with  maga¬ 
zines,  farm  journals,  bulletins  and  mail-order 
catalogues.” 

In  the  Far  West  and  South  every  village 
school  surveyed  had  a  library  of  some  sort. 
Libraries  were  attached  to  the  schools  in  all  but 
seven  of  the  villages  surveyed,  four  of  the  seven 
being  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area. 


In  the  Library  World 


New  York 

PLANS  for  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  the 
Morgan  Library  have  been  announced.  The 
annex  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  educational  work,  and  will  con¬ 
sequently  contain  an  exhibition  hall  and  reading 
and  study  rooms  for  the  use  of  scholars.  The 
building,  designed  by  Benjamin  W.  Morris,  is 
to  be  of  Italian  architecture,  two  stories  in 
height,  constructed  of  Tennessee  marble  and 
separate  from  the  library  proper,  in  which  no 
changes  are  to  be  made.  It  will  cost  about  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  building  is  to  have  a 
frontage  of  ninety  feet  eight  inches,  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet  six  inches,  and  will  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Morgan  residence,  recently  de¬ 
molished.  The  new  building  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  city  as  an  addition  to  the  gift  of  the  main 
library  and  its  contents  transferred  to  the  city 
of  New  York  by  Mr.  Morgan  nearly  three  years 
ago  (see  Library  Journal,  March  1,  1924). 

District  of  Columbia 

RRIVING  twenty-two  years  after  its  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  since 
the  donor,  Captain  John  Donnell  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  stipulated  at  the  time  that  he  should 
retain  them  for  his  own  studies  as  long  as  he 
wished,  the  Smith  botonical  library  of  1600 
volumes  now  puts  the  Institution  in  possession 
of  books  which  are  not  duplicated  in  Wash- 
ington  and  at  least  one  book  of  which  there  is  no 
other  copy  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
volume  by  Gomez  Ortega,  published  at  Madrid 
in  1797,  which  contains  the  first  published  de¬ 
scriptions  of  many  important  Mexican  plants. 
The  library  is  particularly  rich  in  works  de¬ 
scribing  tropical  American  plants,  especially 
those  of  Central  America.  In  1908  the  Smith¬ 


sonian  published  a  catalog  of  the  entire  library, 
compiled  by  Alice  Cary  Atwood  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Illinois 

EADERS  came  to  the  John  Crerar  Library 
last  year  in  numbers  sufficient  to  increase 
the  attendance  eleven  per  cent  over  1925.  The 
number  recorded  was  206,495.  Calls  for  books 
from  the  stacks  increased  proportionately.  A 
book  asked  for  one  Saturday  morning  for  a 
reader  at  the  University  of  California  was 
placed  in  his  hands  on  Monday  morning.  The 
request  came  by  wire  and  the  book  was  sent  by 
air  mail.  The  library’s  collections  now  number 
well  over  half  a  million  volumes. 

The  death  during  the  year  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  and  William  Johnson  Louderback  re¬ 
moved  two  of  the  John  Crerar  Library’s  impor¬ 
tant  officers.  Mr.  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  was  appointed  a  director  by  Mr. 
Crerar  in  his  will  and  for  ten  years  before  his 
death  was  the  last  remaining  member  of  the 
board  so  nominated.  Until  his  removal  from 
Chicago  in  1911  he  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Mr.  Louderback  became  the  library’s 
first  treasurer  in  1895  and  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
one  years. 

Michigan 

A  DUAL  gift  of  unusual  nature  has  come  to 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  from  William 
E.  Scripps,  who  was  recently  the  donor  of  the 
annex  of  the  old  Scripps  homestead  which  has 
just  been  abandoned.  The  annex,  described  by 
George  B.  Catlin  in  the  Detroit  News  as  a 
modern  replica  of  the  old  Westminster  Chapter 
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Prof.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  says  of: 

Humanizing  Education 

by  Samuel  D.  Schmalhausen 

“Humanizing  Education  is  a  very  valuable  and 
original  work,  constituting  not  only  an  effective 
critique  of  conventional  education,  but  many  stimulat¬ 
ing  suggestions  as  to  the  reorganization  and  redirec¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  an  excellent 
supplement  to  Robinson’s  ‘Humanizing  of  Knowl¬ 
edge’  and  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  to  provoke  stimu¬ 
lating  discussion  of  this  most  important  problem  of 
contemporary  society.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  book  to  my  students  of  intellectual 
history.” 

HUMANIZING  EDUCATION  has  received  praise, 
here  and  abroad,  from :  Bertrand  Russell,  George  San¬ 
tayana,  Prof.  Ellwood,  Everett  Dean  Martin,  Henry 
Neumann,  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  and  many  other  edu¬ 
cators,  psychologists  and  philosophers. 

Order  from 

The  New  Education  Publishing  Co. 

ii  West  68th  Street 
New  York  City 

$2.50  343  PP- 

Name  . 

Address  . 


BOOKS  OF  WILEY  BRITTON 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 

A  Traveling  Court,  Oct.  391  pages.. $2. 50 
Aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  320  pages  2.00 
The  Union  Indian  Brigade.  8°.  480 

pages  .  3-°° 

The  Civil  War  on  the  Border.  8°. 

Two  Vols .  7-°° 

Pioneer  Life  in  S.  W.  Missouri.  8  . 

176  pages  .  I-5° 


Out-of-Print  Books  and 
Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported  free 
of  charge.  We  carry  a 

CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Public,  University  and  Special  Libraries 
Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE  BOOKSHOPS,  Inc. 
66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  5670  °Pen  EvenlnE8 


NEW  OXFORD  BOOKS 

ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES 

By  L.  F.  Salzman  $3.50 

Under  the  illumination  of  his  skill,  mediaeval 
figures,  often  cold  and  lifeless,  become  suddenly 
warm  and  human.  Admirable  illustrations  help 
to  make  the  Middle  Ages  live  again. 

THE  MILITARY  GENIUS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Brigadier-General  Colin  R.  Ballard  $5.00 
A  brilliant  English  general  here  proves  by 
means  of  a  most  careful  study  and  with  the 
use  of  varied  military  charts  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  great  strategist  as  well  as  a  great 
statesman. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VERSE 

Chosen  by  David  Nichol  Smith.  $3-75 

On  Oxford  India  Paper  $4.25 

This  book,  which  is  bound  uniform  with  the 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  The  Oxford 
Book  of  Victorian  Verse,  and  The  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Prose,  is  confined  to  poems  that  fall 
strictly  within  the  period  1700-1800. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN  BRANCH  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Making  America  Safe 
for  Democracy 

The  Referendum  as  an  Instrument  of 
Government 

Should  not  the  people  of  the  nation  vote  on 
Amendments  as  do  the  people  of  the  state? 

By  B.  V.  Hubbard 

This  book  is  a  sound  and  well-reasoned  plea 
for  real  democracy.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  attack  primarily  on  prohibition,  which  is 
considered  only  as  a  feature  of  a  broader 
political  principle. 

Some  Opinions  on  the  Book 

“Your  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  liberty  in  this  country.  I  hope  it 
will  have  a  very  wide  audience.” — Wm.  Hard,  well- 
known  Washington  correspondent. 

“I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  book.  Even 
a  hasty  reading  discloses  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book.” — James  M.  Beck,  former  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States. 

204  pp.  ii  portraits.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

For  Sale  by 

B.  V.  HUBBARD 

319  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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House,  was  built  in  1898  by  the  late  James  E. 
Scripps  to  house  his  art  collection  and  library. 
It  will  be  moved  across  Trumbull  avenue  and 
added  to  the  James  E.  Scripps  Branch  Library 
building.  Most  of  the  collection  of  rare  books 
will  be  presented  to  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 
Besides  specimens  from  the  presses  of  Guten¬ 
berg,  Schoeffer,  Sweynheim,  Pannartz,  Jensen, 
Caxton,  William  Morris,  etc.,  the  library  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  collection  of  Bibles,  books  on  the 
typography  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  early 
works  on  architecture. 

Missouri 

F  the  legislative  program  which  Mayor  Miller 
has  submitted  to  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Jefferson  City  is  approved, 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  will  lose  its  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  present  fixed  tax  and  be  dependent 
upon  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  whatever 
appropriations  the  latter  may  decide  to  give  it. 
Editorial  opinion  in  the  St.  Louis  papers  is 
opposed  to  the  mayor’s  plan.  The  library  tax 
has  been  in  effect  since  1893,  according  to  the 
Globe-Democrat,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  in  April  amounts  to  $462,000,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  a  rate  of  four  cents  on  each  $100 
valuation.  The  museum  tax,  which  it  is  also 
proposed  to  divert,  is  half  of  the  rate  applying 
for  library  purposes,  amounting  to  $231,400  for 
the  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  legislative 
program  to  divert  in  like  manner  the  special 
tax,  equalling  the  museum  tax,  which  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  support  of  the  zoo. 

Nebraska 

UCCESSFUL  beyond  all  expectation  proved 
a  series  of  four  lectures  on  reference  books 
given  at  the  Omaha  Public  Library  by  Bertha 
Baumer,  reference  librarian.  The  lectures, 
given  on  Monday  evenings  at  7:15,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  almost  one  hour,  permitted  those 
who  attended  to  keep  also  any  other  engage¬ 
ment.  However,  most  of  the  audience  remained 
until  the  closing  hour  of  nine.  The  first  lecture 
was  “Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias,”  the  sec¬ 
ond  “Indexes,”  the  third  “Government  Docu¬ 
ments,”  and  the  last,  “Books  Beautiful,”  which 
included  art  books  and  the  collections  of  books 
on  book  making. 

The  group  included  business  men,  art 
teachers,  university  students,  one  waitress, 
school  teachers,  stenographers,  and  housewives. 
The  round  table  idea  was  carried  out — the  group 
being  assembled  in  the  art  room  which  is  not 
large — and  to  this  may  be  due  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  audience.  Very  little  newspaper 
publicity  was  given  to  the  classes,  the  only  ad¬ 
vertising  being  a  bulletin  posted  in  the  front 
hall  of  the  library  building.  The  results  were 


so  gratifying  that  the  library  looks  forward  to 
repeating  this  series  as  a  part  of  next  year’s 
program,  which  crowded  conditions  restrict  in 
choice  of  activities. 

Library  Opportunities 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Library  Examiners  will  re¬ 
ceive  applications  for  certification  as  county  district 
librarian  on  or  before  March  first,  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary.  For  application  blanks  address  Herbert  S. 
Hirshberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Library 
Examiners,  State  Library,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Certifica¬ 
tion  of  applicants  is  being  made  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  an  eligible  list  for  the  position 
of  county  district  librarian,  Greene  County,  Ohio.  For 
information  address  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hale,  128  West  Market 
Street,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Wanted,  a  general  assistant  with  at  least,  one  year’s 
training  in  library  school  or  good  library.  Please, 
apply  at  once  to  Miss  Clarke,  librarian  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  Library,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Wanted,  a  cataloger  in  Cornell  University  Library  to 
take  the  plaee  of  onei  who  is  going  abroad.  Please 
state  training  and  experience,  and  salary  wanted. 

Young  woman,  library  school  graduate,  with  B.A. 
degree  and  two  years  of  library  experience,  desires  a 
position  in  the  cataloging  department  of  a  library  in 
southern  California.  O.  D.  1. 

Young  woman,  with  some  library  school  training  and 
five  years’  experience,  desires  position  in  a  small  town 
or  college  library.  V.  C.  4. 

Library  school  graduate  (with  her  own  library)  would 
like  to  do  substitute  work  during  summer  school  ses¬ 
sion,  in  college  or  university  library,  particularly  in 
the  reference  department.  Address,  librarian,  Penn 
Hall,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 

Librarian,  young  woman  with  college  degree,  train¬ 
ing,  one  year’s  experience  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  four  in  college  library  work,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  college  library  in  the  South  for  the  school  year 
1927-1928.  H.  L.  4. 

Librarian  who  has  had  experience  in  college  library 
wishes  position  in  either  college  or  public  library. 
M.  A.  4. 

Librarian  wishes  position  from  June  15th  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1st.  Library  school  graduate,  five  years’  experience 
in  public  library  work  and  six  years  in  charge  of 
small  college  library.  N.  Y.  4. 

• 

Catalogs  Received 

Incunabula,  illustrated  books  of  the  XVI.  and  XVIII. 
Cent.  Geography  and  history.  Vienna  1  (Bogner- 
gasse  2)  :  Gilhofer  &  Ranschburg.  (Cat.  no.  195.) 

English  literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
being  a  selection  of  first  and  early  editions  of  the 
works  of  esteemed  authors  and  book  illustrators,  to¬ 
gether  with  books  on  sports  and  pastimes.  London, 
W.  1,  (34-35  Conduit  St.,)  :  Maggs  Bros.  (Cat.  no.  487) 

Old  medicine.  London:  Maggs  Bros.  276p.  illus. 
(No.  485.) 

Special  plum  pudding  of  Americana  .  .  .  out-of-the- 
way  books,  pamphlets  and  maps.  New  York:  Hudson 
Book  Co.  (No.  82.) 

Catalogue  of  Canadiana  and  Americana.  Toronto 
(Ont.)  :  Canadian  Library  Agency,  Jan.  1927.  Section 
I.  Books  from  the  library  of  the  late  G.  G.  S.  Lind¬ 
sey.  .  .  .  Section  IT.  An  interesting  collection  of  re¬ 
cent  purchases.  (No.  5.) 
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Special  Buckram  Edition  of 

RHEAD’S  ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 

We  have  arranged  for  a  special  edition  of  this  attractive  large  type  edition  of  sixteen  of  the  most  popular 
classics  for  boys  and  girls  (a  list  on  request)  which  we  have  bound  in  LIBRARY  BUCKRAM,  stamped 
identically  with  the  publisher’s  attractive  covers,  sheets  trimmed  to  the  convenient  size  of  6x8^4  inches, 
thus  eliminating  the  objection  many  librarians  have  had  to  the  regular  size  of  this  series. 

Only  $1.70  in  library  buckram 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  COMPANY,  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders 

Myrick  Building  Springfield,  Mass. 

If  Books  Could  Be  Better  I  Any  Book  of  Any  Publisher 

Bound  We  Would  Do  It  |  In  Any  Binding 


Established  in  1864 

B.  F.  STEVENS  AND  BROWN,  Limited 

4  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Library,  Literary  and  Fine  Art  Agents  for  the  Principal 
American  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Private  Collectors. 

BOOKS  (OLD  AND  NEW),  MANUSCRIPTS,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  PICTURES,  DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  ETC.,  BOUGHT  AND  SEARCHED  FOR.  COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED. 

PERIODICALS  SENT  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY — 21  PEARL  STREET. 


OTTO  HARRASSOWITZ,  LEIPZIG 

German  Library  Agent 

Current  and  Out  of  Print  Books ,  Continuations ,  Subscriptions 

What  Librarians  Say  About  O.  H.  Service: 

(7)  “A  responsible,  conscientious  firm  which  fulfills  our  wants  quickly  and  intelligently.” 


Chivers  Bindings 

LIBRARIANS  who  have  been  placing  orders  with  Chivers  since  1905 
agree  that  a  well  bound  book  at  a  reasonable  price  is  cheaper  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  use  than  a  badly  bound  book  at  a  lower  price. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  CHIVERS  BINDINGS  are: 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  H  FINE  WORKMANSHIP  H  ATTRACTIVENESS 
EXCELLENT  MATERIALS  <fg 

MODERATE  priced  CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  CO. 

LIBRARY  BOOKBINDERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
_ _ 1— _  126  Nassau  Street  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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NEW  ATTRACTIVE  ENGLISH 
TRAVEL  BOOKLETS  &  POSTERS 

A  unique  series  of  travel  books  on  England, 
suitable  for  binding,  at  25  cents  each.  Attrac¬ 
tive  colored  posters  by  well  known  English 
artists  suitable  for  framing  at  moderate  prices, 
write  to — 

K.  W.  C.  GRAND,  General  Agent 
505  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 


A  new  book  that  will  bring  cheer  and 
serenity  into  your  life 

PEACE  OF  MIND 

BY 

RABBI  MORRIS  LICHTENSTEIN 


Cloth,  360  Pages,  $2.50  Postpaid 

JEWISH  SCIENCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

100  West  72nd  Street  New  York  City 


LIBRARY  AGENTS 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 
BACK  NUMBER  MAGAZINES 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
347  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MARTINUS  NIJHOFF,  Bookseller 

The  Hague,  Holland 

OLD  AND  MODERN  BOOKS 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  REGULARLY 


Wanted 


The  Lorain,  Ohio,  Public  Library  would  like  to  buy  or  receive 
in  exchange  the  Scientific  American  for  Feb.,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,'  Aug.,  Dec.  1925,  Jan.,  July,  Oct.  1926,  and  St.  Nicholas 
for  Nov.,  Dec.  1921,  Feb.,  Nov.  1923,  and  Aug.  1917. 

University  of  South  Dakota  library,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  wants 
U.  S.  Congressional  Record  Index  (Serial  no.  X263)  Vol.  17,  49th 
Congress,  1st  Session. 

Wanted.  U.  S.  Daily,  Newspaper,  March  15th,  May  1st,  1926. 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Princeton  University  Library  desires  the  loan  of  the  following: 
Gueroult,  Guillaume.  Le  premier  livre  des  emblemes.  Lyon,  1550. 
If  not  to  be  'loaned,  notify  as  to  photostat  possibilities. 


NOW  READY 

A  key  to  the  authorship  of  all 
unsigned  books  and  pamphlets. 
Invaluable  in  classifying  and  in 
evaluating  material  of  known 
authorship. 

ANONYMA  and 
PSEUDONYMA 

by  Charles  A.  8  H.  Winthrop 
Stonehill 

Authors  of  Bibliographies  of 
Modern  Authors 

and  Andrew  Block 


The  new  work  furnishes  the  key  to 
100,000  books,  thru  the  systematic  cata¬ 
loging  of  pesudonyms.  It  includes  all 
types  of  books.  In  its  preparation  the  au¬ 
thors  have  consulted  every  known  book 
on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  books, 
have  consulted  500  bibliographies  and 
make  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
British  Museum  catalogs. 

“The  object  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  every  English  and 
American  book  and  pamphlet  which  has 
no  name  of  author  on  the  title-page  and 
give  the  name  of  the  writer.  Every 
page  contains  something  to  arrest  the 
attention.” — Review  in  The  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 


Limited  edition , 

4  Volumes,  8 vo  cloth,  $25.00 

English  price,  jSj/j/-  from  the  authors 

American  tnorket  supplied  by 

The  Publishers’  Weekly 
62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


February  15,  1927 
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UG  and  WIFE  Used  a  Water-Jacket! 

Many  glue  pots  of  today  still  use  the  ancient  water- 
jacket  principle  invented  by  stone-age  savages. 

But  hot  water  evaporates  quickly.  As  it  gets  lower, 
heat  is  distributed  oqly  part  way  up  the  pot  wall.  Glue 
is  too  cold  on  top  to  be  used 
and  must  be  constantly  stirred. 
If  water-jacket  boils  dry,  heat¬ 
ing  element  burns  out. 


Write  for  “The 
TRUTH  about 
GLUE  HEATING’1 
Sent  FREE — 


Sia-Wacm 

Electric  Glue  Pots 

Have  their  walls  evenly  heated 
at  all  times.  No  stirring  of  glue 
needed  no  crust.  The  ancient 
water-jacket  is  now  replaced  by 
mild,  even  heat  around  the  pot 
walls  giving  safe.  DIRECT  heat¬ 
ing  of  glue. 

Better  still,  this  heat  can  never 
exceed  140-145  degrees  Fahr. 


STA-MM^MPmWH 

121 N.  Chestnut  St.  RAVENNA  ,  CHID 


THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 

and 

has  the  largest  well  selected 

stock  of  Polish  books 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 


Do  You  Want 

Do  You  Need 

a  Better 

a  New 

Position? 

Librarian? 

Wc  have  desirable 
openings  all  over 
U.  S.  All  branches 
of  library  work. 

Write  us  for  cosn- 
plete  information. 

Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  can  supply  the 
person  you  require 
for  any  place  on  your 
staff.  Service  free  to 
employers. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

THIS 


t  Q  what  the  Librarian  of  an  important  Club  wrote  us  recently 
lO  regarding  our  UNIVERSAL  MAGAZINE  BINDER 


"July  xs,  1935. 

“Some  five  years  ago  you  furnished  the  Library  0 1  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  with  a  set  of  your  patent  Universal  Magazine  Binders 
for  periodicals.  They  have  proven  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  am 
enclosing  an  order  for  another  batch. 

“Our  present  set  has  had  very  hard  usage  and  has  fulfilled  all 
our  expectations,  but  they  have  to  be  replaced  as  they  are  badly 
worn. 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  Binders  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  ‘stand  the  racket*  of  Club  misuse.  I  would  not  have  any 
other  in  use,  even  if  I  could  buy  them  for  a  cent  a  car  load.” 

The  UNIVERSAL  MAGAZINE  BINDER 

is  made  by 

The  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  Inc.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 
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The  Library  Journal 


Everett  R.  Perry 
Librarian 


Betram  G.  Goodhue 
Architect 

Carlton  M.  Winslow 
Associate  Architect 


SUCCESSORS 
Carlton  M.  Winslow 
Architect 

Bertram  Grosvenor 
Associate  Architect 


“Boys’  and  Girls’  Room,  Los  Angeles ,  Calif., 
Public  Library.” 


.  .  .  like  stepping  into  a  story  book.” 


There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  introduce  an  element  of  beauty  in  public 
library  equipment  and  to  offset  the  impression  of 
monotony  arising  from  the  similarity  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  library  furniture. 

Appropriately  designed,  well  constructed  library 
furniture  relieves  the  equipment  of  the  institutional 
aspect,  and  makes  the  rooms  appear  more  attractive 
and  distinctive.  And  too,  it  tends  to  create  the 
reading  habit  and  browsing  spirit  and  encourages 
readers  to  spend  more  hours  in  the  library. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  which  is  completely  furnished  by 
Library  Bureau. 

Above  is  pictured  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Room. 


One  upon  entering  it  remarked,  “Why,  this  is  like 
stepping  into  a  story  book.” 

Too  often  in  the  past  has  the  aesthetic  been  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  practical.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  not  only  has  the  furniture  been  made 
strong  and  durable  but  also  beautiful.  It  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  building  itself  and  will  always  pro¬ 
vide  perpetual  enjoyment  for  all  who  use  it. 

To  design  and  construct  such  furniture  is  an  art, 
and  Library  Bureau  is  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
furnishing  the  equipment  for  this  library. 

The.Boys’  and  Girls’  room  is  but  one  of  the  many 
attractively  appointed  rooms  in  this  library.  The 
tout  ensemble  creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  per¬ 
meated  with  suggestions  of  culture,  dignity,  har¬ 
mony  and  refinement. 


Library  Bureau 

Division  of:  RAND  KARDEX  SERVICE 

118  Federal  St.,  Boston — 451  Broadivay,  Nczv  York — 214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Rand  Kardex  Library  Bureau  Safe-Cabinet 


